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Chhandogya-Upanishad. 


“This so solid-seeming world, after 
all, is but an airmimage over Me, 
the only reality ; and nature with 
its thousand-fold productions and 
destruction, but the reflex of our 
inwafd force, the phantasy of our 
draam.”—Carlyle. 
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KEYNOTES. 


(HE chief religious event of the 

month is the series of speeches 
which Mrs. Besant delivered in 
Calcutta. There is a lack of the 
great enthusiasm which prevailed 
during her first visit and the crowd 
of listners has eonsiderably decreased. 
The Epiphany,” the organ of the 
Oxford Mission, is pregnant with its 
usual cart-load 6£ abuses for the 
devoted head of the noble lady. 
Some of the freaks of the Epiphany 
touching Mrs. Besant are beneath 
contempt as our readers will be able 
to judge from the following sample : 
“Mrs. Besant is delivering lectures 
in the Star Theatre in thiacity. We 
wonder -if she has any knowlede 
concerning the class of females who 
usually exhibit themselves on the 
stage of that establishment. If she 
does we ean only regard: her as her- 
self utterly shameless.” 


ns 


An altogether novel class of de-., 


votees has arisen, of late, as the self- 
elected representatives of the Hindu 
religion anc the exponents of the 
ancient wisdom of the Rishis. The 
curious thing about these people is 
that they make it a pointgfo ding 
their brains with Bháng and Opium 
and in this manner try to reach tem- 
porarily a state” of consciousness 
which their low intellectual and 
spiritual development forbids them 
to approach. Some of these men 
have succeeded in making numerous 
disciples who deceive themselves by 
imagining that the-calmness of spirit 
induced by narcotics is the real 
spiritual calm which dawns upon the 
human mitd at the death of all 
desires which the flesh is heir to. 


k 
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According to. the Evening Tele- 
graph the largest bible in the wórld, 
is the Buddhist Tripitaka, the Three 
Baskets, which @ọmprise 325 volumes 
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and weighs 1,625 pounds. The 
above paper goes on to say : San 

“These sacred books are perfectly 
appalling in their. bulk. ‘They ate 
called the Tripitaka, the ‘Three 
Baskets, and yere originally written 
in Pali, a vernacular form of Sans- 
krit. They have been translated 


into many languages, such as Chinese, . 


Thibetan, and Mandshu. They-have 
also been written and published in 
various alphabets, not only in Deva- 
‘nazarie, but in Singhalese, Burmese, 
and Siamese letters. l 

The copy in nineteen volumes 
lately presented to the University of 
Oxford by the King of Siam con- 
tains the Pali text written in Siamese 
letters; but the’ language is always 
the same; it is the Pah or vulgar 
tongue, as it was supposed to have 
been spoken by Buddha himself 
about 500 B.C. After having been 
preserved for centuries by’ oral tradi- 
‘tion, it was reduced for the first- 
time to writing under King Vatta- 
gamaui, in 88—76 B. C., the time 
when the truly literary period of 
India may be said to begin. But 
besides this Pali Canon there - 1s 
another in Sanskrit, and there are 
books in the Sanskrit canon which 
are notato be’ found in - the Pali 
Canon and vica versa 

According to a tradition current 
among the Southern’as well as the 
Northern Buddhists, the original 
Canon consisted of 84,000 books, 
82,000 being ascribed to Buddha 
himself and 2,000 to his disciples,, 
writes Max Muller in the Nineteenth 
Century. Book, however, seems to 
have meant here no more than trea- 
tise ‘or topic. i 

What the bulk of such a work 
would be we may gather from what 
we know of the,bulk of the transla- 
‘tions. There is a complete copy of 
the Chinese translation at the India 
Office, in London, also in the Bod- 
_ loian, and a eatalogue of it, made by 
S- Japanese pupil of mine, the Rev. 
Banywu Nanjio, brings the number 
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of separate works in it to 1,682. 
The Thibetan translation, which, 
dates from the eighth century, coti- 
sists of two collections, commonly’ 


‘called the Kanjur and Tanjur. 


The Kanjur consists of 100 volu- 
mes in folio, the Tanjur of 225 
volumes, each voluine weighing four 
or five pounds, This collection, pub- 
lished by command of the Emperor 
of China, sells for £630. A-copy of 
it is found at the India Office. The 
Buriates, a mongolian tribe convert- 
ed to Buddhism, bartered 7,000 oxen 
for one copy of the Kanjur, and the 
same tribe paid 12,000 silver rubles 
for a complete copy of both Kangur 
and Tanjur. What must it be to 
believe in 325 volumes, each weigh- 
ing five pounds— nav, even to read 
through such a Bible | 


xæ 
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Leaving every object of know- 
ledge in this world, there remains a 
residue, the real essence of Knowledge. 
The knowledge, that this is Brahman, 
is the true knowledge of Brahman. 

Panchadast. 


¥« 

Man says, “Nature is cruel.” This 
is like saying the miror is hideous 
because it reflects ugliness, for Na- 
ture is the mirror that reflects man’s 
soul state. When man becomes 
kind, Nature will be kind also, and 
“the lion lie down with the lamb.” 


* 
* * 


Evil thanvhts cultivated in the 
mind ,and inharmonious words spoken ; 
are elements of corruption, which 
act uppn mental and physical forms, 
and the atmosphere we breathe, as 
decay acts upon. the food we eat— 
vitiating them and causing menta 
and physical diseases, and infecting 
humanity with the virus of inhar- 
mony. l 
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We occasionally meet persons who 
talk about “a bloody revolution” ; 
and they then say “I am sorry.; but 
I seé it coming; it is inevitable P’ 
They do-not realize that by these 
very .utteranées they are breeding 
revolution ; for the creative processes, 
whether operating in goad or 
elements, evolve from the invisible 
to the visible,—from the nebulous 
in feeling and thought to the more 
concrete’in speech and action,—&nd 
whatever a man cultivates in thought 
and speech he extends its influence 
until the good or evil crop that 
he has sown ripens. ` 

Everything in the world, that is 
the handiwork bf man, is here be- 
cause it first existed in his mind, and 
then was spoken and acted out. The 
mo-e good men can imagine, think of, 
and speak about, the more good there 
. will be in the world ; and so of evil. 

Too many human beings are more 
automatons than living souls, for 
they but repeat automatically the 
opinions of those whom they look 
upon as leaders of thought in the 
various fields of endeavour. 
` We are sorry to, see papers devoted 
to reform fostering the idea of a 
“bloody revolution.” ‘They are culti- 
vating the force that is the cause of 
all ‘the wrongs they complain of. 
We have.had enough “bloody revolu- 
tions”; let the coming one be a 
Revolution of Peace, which will give 
‘us Love instead of hatred, Fraternity 
instead of Deviltry. 

World's Advance-Thought. 


as 
The ocearf transformed, through 
the action of clouds, int the form 
of rivers &c. ceases to be itself; so 


indeed hast thou forgotten thyself 
through the power of conditions. 


Oh friend! remember thy full-Self.” 


Thou Art Brahman,: the ground of 
existence, the All. 
| Svaraj yasiddhi. 


* 
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The following are the opinions of 
some of the leading soienttfic and 
medical men with regard to flesh 
eating : | 

Linnceus (whose zoological classi- 
fication is generally accepted) places 
man with the Anthropoid apes,at the 


bad . head of the highest order of the 


mammiferous animals. The struc- 
ture of these apes bears the closest 
resemblance to that of man and they- 
are all fruit eaters. 

Professor Owen : 


“The Authro- 


poids and all the Quadrumana 
derive their alimentation from 
fruits, grains, and other  succu- 


jent vegetable substances, and the 
strict analogy which exists between 
the strueturé of these animals and 
that of man, clearly demonstrates: 
his frugivorous nature.” 

Cuvier: “The natural ‘food of 
man, judging from his structure, còn- 
sists of fruit, roots and vegetables.” 

Prof. Lawrence: “The teeth of 
man have not tbe slightest resem- 
blance to that of carnivorous animals, 
and whether we consider the teeth 
jaws, or digestive organs, the human 
structure closely resembles that of the 
frugivorous animals.” aa 

Ray: “Certainly man-was never 
made to be a carnivorous animal,” 

Sir Henry Thompson; F.R.c.s. : “It 
is a vulgar error to regard meat in 
any form as netegsary to life.” ` 

Dr. Spencer Thompson: “No 
physiologist would dispute with those, 
who’ maintain that man ought to . 
live on vegetarian diet.” 

Dr. Lyon Playfair, c.B.: “Ani- 
mal diet 1s’ not essential to man.” 

Sir B. W. Richardson: “I sin- 
cerely hope that before the close of 
tle century, not only would slaughter 
houses be abolished, but that all 
use of animal flesh as.food, would be 
absolutely abandoned.” 


* 
% *. 


As the fool, while the images 
tremble. on tbe- bosom. of, water,. 
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thinketh that trees, towns, and the 
wide horizon are dancing to do him 
pleasure ; so man, while nature pere 
‘forms her destined course believes 
that all her motions are but to enter- 
tain his eye. ; 

While he courts the rays of the 


sun to warm him, he supposeth it 


made only to be of use to him. 
While be traceth the moon in her 
mighty path, he believeth she was 
created to do him pleasure. 
Fool! to thine own prides, be 
humble! Knowest thou not the 
cause why the world holdeth its 
course ; for thee are not made the 
vicissitudes of summer and winter. 
` No change would follow if thy 
whole race existed not: thou. art 
‘but one among millions that are 
blessed in it. 


* 
*% * 


The boldest: and most original 
newspaper in America, in 1830, was 
the Free Enquirer, then edited by 
Robert Dale Owen and Frances 
Wright. In turning over its dingy 
little pages I have met with many 
stories which seem worth reprinting.- 
' Let as begin with an unusually well 
authenticated apparition. 

in 1687, ‘the captains of three 
British ships appeared in the court 
of the King’s Bench with their log- 
books, in each of whieh was the 
‘following record: “Friday, May 

15th. We had the observation of 
Mr. Booty thts day.” All three had 
gone on shore with other men to 
‘shoot rabbits. on the little island of 
Stromboli, where there is an active 
volcano, “And about haif an-bour 
and fourteen minutes after three in 
the afternoon, to our great surprise, 
we all of us gaw two men running 
towards us with such swiftness, that 
no living man could run, half so fast 
they did run. All- of us beard 
ptain Barnaby say, ‘Lord bless 
me! The foremost -is old eh 
my next door neighbor.’ But 
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said he did not know the other who 
ran behind: he was in black clothes 
and the foremost was in gray.” All 
this they put down at Captain ` Bar- 
naby’s request. “For we none of us 
ever heard or saw the like before ; 
and we were firmly convinced that 
we saw old Booty chased by the Devil 
round Stromboli, and then whipped 
into the flames of hell.” 

When they came back to England, 
they heard that Mr. Booty wa’ dead; 
and Captain Barnaby. said he had 
seen him “running into hell.” He 
was prosecuted for libel by the widow; 
and the damages were estimated at 
£1,000. It was ‘proved at the trial 
that “The time wien the two men 
were seen and that when Booty died 
coincided within about two minutes.” . 
The captains and many sailors swore 
to the accuracy of the log-book ; 
and ten men even swore to the but- 
tons on Mr. Booty’s coat, which was 
brought into court. One witness, 
named Spinks, was asked if he knew 
Mr. Booty, and repliedg “I knew 
him well, and am satisfied that I 
saw him hunted on the burning. 
mountain, gnd plunged into the pit 
of hell, which lies under the summit 
of Stromboli.” Then the judge 
said, “Lord have merey upon me, 
and grant that I may never ‘see 
what you have seen! One, two, or 
three may be mistaken; but thirty 
never can ‘be . mistaken.” ‘So the 
widow lost her case. 

This story may -have been pub- 
lished by the Free Enquirer in - 
order to bring its readers face to face 
with the question, whether any amount 
of evidence could prove that the 
order of nagure does not exist. Here 
is a ghost story, which is supported 
by the testimony of thirty witnesses ; 
and moreover, to qadte Captain 
‘Cuttle, “It’s entered on the ship’s’ 
log, and that’s the truest book as a 
man can write.” If all this proves 
anything, it is a personal devil, and 
a hell with -real fire under. that 
voleago, ` 
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ANCIENT SANKHYA SYSTEM. 
{Continued from page 136.) 


a eee 


AVE will devote the present paper 
to the exposition of Purush 


( Se ) as understood by the ancient 


Sdnkhya philosophers. Purush 
(consciousness) is generally regarded 
as something which is beyond the 
twenty-four categories mentioned 
before. Yet in the Mahábhárata 
it is termed the twenty-fifth cate- 
gory. It isa quite’ distinct princi- 
ple in as much as its nature is not 
at all-similar to the varions mani- 
festations of Prakriti ( wearfa). As 
all the categories of the manifested 
Prakriti wafa ) appear as distinct 
during evolution, and reach the 
nameless- unmanifested condition 
during involution, so Purushk. (cons- 
clousness) appears as  multiform 
during the evolution of Prakriti, 
and remains one and single during 
its involution. That the above is 
the real view of the ancient Sénkhya 
philosophy, we will try to substan- 
tiate hereafter by quotations from 
ancient Sanskrit works, At present 
many modern works on Sdnkhya 
philosophy are extant and most of 
them hold the view that according 
to the system ®f Kapila there are 
innumerable Purushas. We will 
show that not only this view 
is opposed to the system of Kapila 
but also to reason. The chief charac- 
teristic by which Puruéh, is dis- 
tinguished from Prakriti is cons- 
ciousness. Consciousness is’ the 
constant and unchangeable charac- 
teristic of Purush; though the 
higher manifestations of Prakriti 
sometimes possess it (as the intellect 
during its, waking state), yet they 
loze it during deep sleép and similar 


other states. Pusush (yen) y on 


the other hand, is eternally conscious 
and there is no gap in the continuity 
of its consciousness. In the state 


of Sanrddhi, consciousness ( fey ) 


leaves the body, the senses, and the 
intellect ‘and assumes its own native 
state. ` 


aafia feg erfarrire 
Tera | 

Sey MAEA KATETTA |i 

eaTSeurfoar | 


From the faet of its possessing . 
qualities contrary to those of Pra- 


kriti ( mafa ), it follows that ‘soul 


is witness, solitary, by-stander, spec* 
tator, and passive. 


_ Unlike Prakriti ( wafa ) the soul 
is devoid of the three qualities,’ viz., 
Satya (aw), Raja (<a) and 
Tama ( aw ) ; and as these qualities 
are ever active the soul whfeh does 


not possess these qualities js like the 
(passive) witness. As a sepdrate ° 
entity from all other manifestations, 


of Prakviti ( mafa ) it is- regarded 
as a bystander. As it takes note 
of the, various attributes of Prakriti 
( nifa ), it is regarded as a specta- 
tor. Being devoid of the three 
attributes which compose Prakriti 
( mafa ) it is called passive. 

What is known as Jiva.( air) 
in the Vedanta System, is called the 
twenty-fifth principle of the Sankhya 


‘philosophy. The host of Jivus are 


so many.appearances of the absolute 
conaciousness, one, undivided aud 
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unique, which is termed the twenty- 
sixth principle. The twenty-sixth 
rinciple of the Sdnkhyds is the 
arambramh of the Vedántiste, the 
pure consciousness unsullied by name 
or form. 

To recapitulate the statements 
made in the previous articles: The 
ancient Sdnkhya philosophy classi- 
fies the whole of the manifested and 
unmanifested Nature into two prin- 


ciples, viz., (1) Purush ( gqw) and 
(2) Prakriti ( wafa ). (Whether 
these etwo primordial principles are 
really distinct ‘according to Kapila, 
will form the subject of a future 
paper). Again Purush (yu) is 
regarded as manifested and unmani- . 
fested in the forms, Jiva ( Ña )- 
and Bramh ( 7 ). Prakriti (wafa), 


‘the absolute unconsciousness, is 
` regarded as unmanifested and mani- 
fested, and’ manifested Prakriti 


( wafa ) is divided into twenty-three 
categeries beginning with Mahut 
(afy,- We read in the Bhagabat. 
Gita : 
AYTSATU ETS ITOR T | 
sigari gteg vy Ffa: | 
Chap. XILI. 5. 


e The five: gross elements, the five- 
tanmátras,the eleven orans, egotism, 
intellect, and nature ( maT% )—these 
àre the twenty-four “categories in 
which the Sdnkhya philosopliers 
divide Prukriti ( wafa ). During 
Mahépralya, the five grass elements 
( eae ) merge into the rudiments < 
(aTa ); they. gth the ten organs , 
( ufa ) into mind ; mind into ego- 
tiem (yarr); egotism. into in- 
tellect (gfi); and intellect merges 
into nàture. ( WEIN). 
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Let us, now see if there is any 
difference between ` the Prakrits 


(mẹfa) of the Sánkhyas and the 
Máyá of the Vedántins. 


PRaKRITI AND MAYA. 


The Avykta Prakriti (mam mefa) 
of the Sdnkhya system is character- 
ised as follows: (1) It is causeless, (2) 
eternal, (3) universal, (4) immutable, 
(5) single, (6) independent, (7) free 
from qualities, (8 simple, and (9) 
sovereign. 

It is also held by Kapila that 
Purush and Prakviit are 4nter- 
dependent upon each other, and by 
their mutual and unconscious co- 
operation the universe is produced. 

If we ‘enter into the spirit of the 
above two propositions and draw 
-logical conclusions from them, we 
will at once find that the distinction 
between the Prakriti of the Sán- 
khyds and the Máyá of the Vedan- 
tin is nominal afd is a mere play 
of words which deludes the #gnorant. 

We have seen before in our ex- 
position of the Veddnta system that 
attributes can have no independent 
existence apart from consciousness or 
apart from a witness. Apart from a 
perceiver, sound, color, touch, taste, 
smell, or any other conceivable attri- 
bute cannot exist as such (vidé; Light, 
vol. I1¥. p. 327). As there is no per- 
giver during Muhdpraluya(wetwea), 
what we now call the material world: 
(may) remains in u stute whigh is 
f But as mutter 
is nóthing else but a group of uttri- 


„buten, in the absence of a perceiyer 


during Mahdpralaya.( wyrrea ), it 
ceases ti exist us suchii.e.as matter). 
The material attributes, then, reach 
the state of nothingness which is 
equivalent to ynconsciousness. . For 


intellect Buddhi ( yfq) being ab- 


- gent in both the states iviz., nothing- 


ness and unconsciousness) there is 
nana t make. any possible distinc’ 
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tion between the twò. Nox can we 
say that nothing else .except the 
above two states can exist during 
Pralaya (wea), for Buddhi ( qfy) 
being’ absent in that state, there is 
no faculty to perceive or compre- 
hend the state of consciousness which 
is characterised by ‘its absence. 
Hence, the Sdnkhyas called that 
state Avykia ( @aqmy ), the indescri- 
‘bable state, for beyond intellett 
(gf) no-state can exist which is 
characterised by attributes. . Accord- 
ing to the,Sdnkhyas this state is 
real, for unconsciousness is constant 
during Praluya (wea) as Well as 
during cosmic manifestation, The 
Vedintists call this Agnán ( wata ) 
both real and unreal 1 ggg ) as its 
manifestations are ever-changing 
and the various states of matter are 
never constant. Still even through 
„all its changes matter has some Sort 
of existence even though unreal ;, 
hence it is also called? real ( qq ) by- 
the Vedántists. Where is, then, 
the so-called real difference between 
the Sánkhya and the .Vedanta doc- 
trines? The Agndn (ww) of 
the Vedéntists, what is it but ane 


other name for the Avylta (WATA) 
of the Sánklyas, the nameless some- 


OUR EXCHANGES 
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thing which comes ‘into being only 


" at the complete non-existeuce of the 


cognizing faculty (yf). ‘True, 
that the Sankhya philosophers call 
their Avykta ( away ) real ; but “it 
is algo true thatthe Veddntists call 
their M@y4 ( Wura ) both real and 
unreal ( agag ) Moreover, the 
Sánkbyas view Prakriti ( wafa ) 


from the relative stand-point, the 
stand-point of the appearance or dis- 
appearance of the intellect ( qfy ),, 
while the Vedántists view Prakriti 
from the stand-point of the absolute 
Brahman. The. Prakriti .of the 
Vedántists, is real from the 


point of view of Buddhi ( qfy } and 


unreal from the point of view of 
Brahman. The e Sankhya which 
employs the inductive method, views 
Prakriti from the planie of Mahat 


‘( ayq ) and calls it Avykta (asya). 


This reminds one of the saying of 
the Bhágabat Gitd : 


aq SİST: WTAA TA RANT Tae | 
ue viery arg a: wala © vafa II 


The spiritual goal of the Sankhyas 
and the Yoyis is the same. He 
who regards the Sinkhya and Yoga 
philosophies as one sees them in their 
true light. 


OUR EXCHANGES. 
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AN INDIAN YOGI IN LONDON. 


NDIAN philosophy has in recent 
years had a deep and growing 
fascination for many minds, though 
up to the present tinte its expanents 
in thig country have been entirely. 
Westera ia their thought and train- 


ing, with the reselt very little is 
really known of the deeper mys- 
teries of Vedauta wisdom and that 
little. only by a select few. Nos 
many ‘have the courage oF the in- 
tuition fo eeek in héavy translation 
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made greatly in the interest of pbi . 


lologiats for that sublime knowledge 
which they really reveal to an able 
‘exponent brought up in all the 
traditions of the East. - 

It was therefore with interest and 
not without some curiosity (writes 
A correspondent), tgat I proceeded, 
to’ interview an exponent entirely 
novel. to Western people in the 
person of the Swami Vivekananda, 
an actual Indian Yogi; who has 
boldly undertaken to visit the Wes-. 
tern world to expound the tradi- 
tional teaching which has been 
“handed down by ascetics and: yogis 
through many ages and who in 
pursuance of this object, delivered 
a lecture the other night in the 
Princes Hall. 

The Swami Vivekananda ig a 
striking figure with me turban (or 
mitre-shaped. black cloth cap) and 
his calm but kindly features. 

On my inquiring as to the signi- | 
ficance, if any, of his name, the 
Swami said :—"“Of the names by 
which I am now known (Swami 

ivekananda), the first is descrip- 
tive of a Sannyuwsin or one who 
furmally renounces the world, and 
the second is the title I assumed— 
‘as is customary with all Sunnyasins 
—on my renunciation of the world ; 


it signifies, literally, ‘the bliss of ` 


discriminasion.” ’ 
“Aud what induced you to for- 
sake the ordinary course of the 
world, Swami?” I asked. 
, “I had a deep interest in religion 
and philosophy from my childhood” 
he replied, and our books teach 
renunciation as the highest ideal 
to which man can aspire. It only 


needed the meeting with a great . 


teacher—Rama Krishna’ Parama- 
hansa- to kindle in me the final. 


determination to follow: the path . 


ha‘ bimeglf had. trod, as. in him I 
eand my highest ideal realised.” 
“Then did he found a eect, which 
you. now. represent ? 
“No.” replied the Swami quickly. 
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“No, his whole. hife was spént ii 
breaking down the barriers of sec- 
tarianism and dogma. He formed 
no sect. Quite the reverse. He 
advocated and strove to. establish, 
absolute freedom of thought. He 
was a great yogi.” 

“Then you are conected with no 
society or sect in this. country T 
Neither Theosophical nor Christian 
Scientist, nor any other ?” 

®:None whatever” said the Swami . 
in clear and -impressive tones. . (His 
face lights up like that of a child, 
it is so’ simple, straight-forward 
and honest).” : : 

“My teaching is my own inter: 
pretafion of our ancient books, in 
the light which my master shed 
upon them. I claim no superna- 
tural authority whatever in my _ 
teaching which’ may appeal to the 
highest intelligence and may be 
accepted. by thinking men aud the 
adoption of that will be my reward.” 

“All religions, ’”he continued, “have 
for their object the teachihg either 
of devotion, knowledge, or Yoga, 
in a concrete form, Now, the phi- 
Josophy of Vedanta is the abstract 
science which embraces all these 
methods, and this it is that I teach, 
leaving each one to apply it, to his 
awn concrete form, I refer each 
individual to his own experiences, 
and where reference is made to 
books the latter are procurable, and: 
may be studied each one by him- 
self. $ 

“Above all, I teach no authority 
proceeding from hidden beings 
speaking through visible agents, 
any more than I claim learning 
from hidden books or manuscripts. 
I am thé gxponent of no occult 
societies, nor do I believe that good 
can come of such bodies. l 

“Truth stands on its own author 
rity, and truth can bear the light 
of da 


: hen you do nob. e to forig 
any society, Swami nT eng 
“None ;-no society whatever, ` 
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teach only the Self, hidden in the 
heart of very individual, and com- 
mon to all. A handful of strong 
men knowing that Self and living 
in its light would revolutionise the 
world, even to-day, as has been the 
case by single strong .men before 
each in his day.” 


“Have you just arrived froin 


India?” I inguired—for the Swani. ` 


els suggestive of Eastern suns. 

“No,” he replied. - “I represented 
the Hindu religions at the Parlia- 
ment of Reljgions held at Chicago, 
id 1893. Since then I have been 
travelling and lecturing. in the 
United States.” 

“The: American people have 
proved. most interested audiences 
and sympathetic friends, and my 
work there has s0 taken rodt that 
I must shortly return to that 
country.” l 

“And what is your attitude to- 
wards the Western religions, Swami?” 

“I propound a philosophy which 
can serve as a basis to every possible 
religious system in the world, and 
my attitude towards all of them is 
one of extreme sympathy—my 
teaching is antagonistic to none. 

“I direct my attention to the 
individual, to make him strong, to 
teach him that he himself is divine, 
and I call upon mèn to make them- 
selves conscious of this ‘ divinity 
within. That,” he said, “is really 
the Ideal—conscious or unconscious 
—of every religion.” 

“And what shape will your acti- 
vities take in this-country ?” 

“My hope is to imbue individuals 
With the teachings to which I have 
referred and to encourage them to 
express these to others in their own 
way ; let them modify them as they 


‘will; I do not teach them as dog- . 


mas; truth, at length, must in- 
evitably prévail. 

“The actual machinery through 
which I work is im the’ hands of 
one or two friends: They have 
arranged for me to. deliver an ad- 
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dress to a British audience at 
Princes’ Hall; Piccadilly. The event 
is being advertised. The subject 
will be où the key of my philosophy 
—Self-Knowledge.’ Afterwards I ain 
prepared to follow any course that 
opens—tọ attend meetings in 
people’s drawing rooms or elsewhere® 
to answer letters, or discuss per- 
sonally.” , 
e “Iu mercenary age I may venture 
none of my 
activities are undertaken for a 
pecnniary reward,” E 
I then took my leave from one 
of the most original of meg that I 
have had the honor of meeting. 


OUTLINES OF A HISTORY OF 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


DISTINCTIVE leaning to 
metaphysical speculation is 
noticeable among the Indians from 
the earliest times. Old hymns of 
the Rigveda, which ‘in other aspects 


„are still deeply rooted in the soit 


of polytheism, show already the 
inclination to comprehend multifari- ` 
ous phenomena as a unity, and may 
therefore be regarded as the first-steps 
in the path which led Indian people 
to pantheism. Monotheistic ideas 
also occur in the later Vedic hed 
but are not developed with sufficient 
logie to displace the multiform 
world of gods from the conscious- 
ness of the people. 

The properly philosophical hymns, 
of which there’ are few in the 
Rigveda, and not many more in the , 
Atharvaveda, belong to the latest 
yroducts of the Vedic poeiry. They 
concern themselves with the problem 
of the origin of the world, and with 
the eternal principle that creates 
and maintains the world, in obscure 
phraseology, and in unclear, self- 
contradictory trains of thought, as 
might be expected of the early 
beginnings of speculation. The 
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Yajurvedas, also, contain remarkable 
aud highly fantastic. coamogonic 
legends, in which the world-creator 
produces things by the all-powerful 
sacrifice. It is worthy of notice 
that the.ideas of those’ portions of 
the Veda are intimately related 
@ ith those of the earlier Upanishads, 
in fact in many respects are identi- 
cal ;* their connexion is also further 
evinced by the fact that both in these 
Upanishads and in the- cosmogonje 
hymns and legends of the Veda 
‘the subjects discussed make their 
appearance absolutely  withoug 
order. Still, the’ pre-Buddhistic 
Upanishads, and, in part, also their 
precursors, the Brdhmanas, which 


dealt essentially with ritualistic- , 


questions, and the more speculative 
Aranyakas, are of the greatest im- 
portance for our studies ;. for they 
represent a time (that extending 
from the eighth to the sixth cen- 
tury) in which the ideas were 
developed that became determina- 
tive of the. ‘whole subsequent 
direction of Indian thought: first 


mud above all, the doctrine of the. 


transmigration of souls, and the 
- theory intimately ‘connected there- 


with of the subsequent effects of 


actions (karman). The belief that 
every individual uncensingly moves 
forward after death towards new 
existences in which it will enjoy 
the fruits of formerly won merits, 
and will suffer the consequences of 
formerly committed . wrongs—whe- 
ther in the bodies of men, animala, 
or plants, or in heavens and hells— 
has dominated the Indian people 
from that easly period down to thie 
“present day. The idea was never 
-made the- subject of philosophica? 
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. doubted. 
k: 
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demonstration, but: was regaraeg as 
something self-evident, which, with 
the exception of Charvadkas,. or 
Materialists, no philosophical school 
or religious sect of India ever 
” +% 
The dominating idea of this doc- 
trine is the firm convietion that 
“unmerited misfortune can betatl no 
one. On the ground of this convic- 
tion an explanation was sought for 
the fact of daily observation that 
- the bad fare well, and the good fare: 
ill; that animale, and often even 
the new-born child, who have had 
no opportunity to indur guilt, must 
suffer the greatest agonies ;- and no 
other explanation was found than 
the assumption that in this life are 
expiatéd the good aud bdd deeds. 
of a former existence. But what 
held true of that existence must 
also have held true of the one which 
preceded it; again the reason of 
formerly experienéed happiness and 
misery could’ only be found in a 
preceding life." And thus there was 
no limit whatever to the existence 
of the individual in the past. The 
Samsira, the cycle of life, has,there- 
fore, no beginning; for “the work 
(that is: the concnet or actions) of 
beings is beciuuingless.” But what 
has ne beginning has by a univer- 
sally admitted law also no end. The 
Samsara, therefore, never ceases, no 
more than it never began.. When 
the individual receives the rewards 
for his good and his bad deeds, a 
residium of merit ‘and guilt is 
always left which is not consumed 
aud which demands its recompense 
or its punishment, and, theréfore, 


_ still acts as the germ of a new exis- 


s are on this point Lucian Scherman, Philosophiache Hymnen aus der Rig-and 
Atharva- Veda-Sanhita verglichen mit deh Philosonhemen der blteren Upanishads, Strasabutg- 


London, 1887. 


+ Compare A. E. Gough,. The Philosophy of the Upanishada and - Ancient Metaph yaics 
Jandon, 1882, The singular unfavorable judgment of*the whole philosophy of the Upa- 


nishads which Gough pronounces in the opening 
f by the morbid aversion to all 


of his otherwige valuable book, . hay 
things Indian, which difficut and absot- 


perhaps be explained i 
Ping work so very fréquently produces in Europeans dwelling any length of time in 
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tence. Utiexpiated or unrewarded 
no deed remains; for “as among a 
thousand cows a calf finds its mo- 
ther, so the previously done deed 
follows after the doer,” says the 
Mahábháratm giving in words the 
view which had long since become 
in India the universal belief. Now, 
as the cause of all action is desire, 
desire was declared to be the mo- 
tive power of the eternal continu- 
ance of life. Again, as desire was 
vonceived “by the Indian mind to 
have. its root in a sort of iguoraace, 
iu a mistaking of the true nature 
and value. of things, in ignorance, 
it was’ thought, the last cause of 
Samsfra was hidden.’ Equally as 
old is the conviction that the law 
which fetters living beings to the 
existence of the world can be 
broken. There is salvation. from 
the Samsdra ; and the means there- 
to is the saving knowledge, which 
is found by every philosophical 
school of Iudia in some speoial form 
of cognition. 

The dogmas here developed are 
suminarised by Deussen, “System 
des Vedanta,” pp. 381-382, in the 
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following appropriate words: The. 


idea is this, that life, in quality 
as well as in quantity, is the pre- 
cisely meted, absolutely appropriate 
expiation of the deeds of the.previ- 


ous existence. ‘This’ expiation is . 


-accomplished by bhoktritvam and 
hartritvam {enjoying and acting) 


where the latter again is converted , 


into works which must be expiated 
afresh in a subsequent existence, 
so that the clock-work of atonement 
in running down always winds itself 
up again ; and this unto all eternity 
—unless the ‘universyl -knowledge 
appears which...... dves not rest on 
merit but breaks into life without 
connexfon with it, to dissolve ït in, 
its innermost elements, to burn up 
the seeds of works, and .thus to 
make impossible for all future time 
a coutinuance of the trausmigra- 
tion, l 
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What Deussen here expounds as 
a doctrine of the Vedanta system 
is a body of ideas whieh belongs 
alike to all systems of Brahman 
philusophy and to Buddhism and 
ainism. But the power of which 
inheres in the actions of beings 
extends, according to the Indian ` 
idea, still farther than was stated 
in the preceding exposition. This 
subsequent effectiveness of guilt 
aud -of merit, usually called adrishta 


. “the invisible,” also often simply 


kurman, “deed, work,” not only des 
termines the measure of happiness 
and suffering which falls to the lot 
of each individual, but also deter- 
mines the origin and evolution of 
all things in the universe. At 
bottom this last thought is only a 
necessary consequence of the theory 
that every. being is the ‘architect 
of its own fate and fortunes into 
the minutest details ; for whatever 
comeg to pass in the world, some 
creature is inevitably affeeted by 
it, and’ must, therefore, by’ the law 
of atonement have brought about 
the event by his previous acts. The“ 
operations of nature, therefore, are 
the effects of the good and bad 
actions of living beings. > When 
trees bear fruits, or the grain of the 
fields ripens, the power which is 
the.cauge of this, according to the 
Indian, is human merit. aes 
Even in the systems which acoept 
a God, the sole office of the Deity 
is to guide the world and the fates 
of éreafures in ‘strict agreement 
with the law of retribution, which 
even he cannot break. For the 
many powers to which the rest of 


- the world, orthodox and unorthodox, 


ascribe p determinative, influence 
on the lot of individuals and na- 
tions as also on the control of the 
forces of nature,—-diviue grace and 
punishment, the order of the world, 
foresight, fate, accident,—in India 


‘there is no place by the side of the 


ower „of the work or deed which 
rules all with iron necessity: On 
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these assumptions all Indian philo- 
sophy, with exception of materia- 
lism, is founded. l 

The most important theme of 
the early Upanishads, which stand 
at the head of the real philosophi- 
cal literature of India, is, as we 
know, the question of the Eternally- 
Ore. The treatment of this ques- 
tion forces all other considerations 
into the background and culminates 
in the principle that the Atman, 
the innermost self, the soul of the 


judividual is one with the Brahman, ` 


the eternal, infinite power which 
is the ground of all existence, In 
Opposition to this idealistic monism 
of the Upanishads, Kapila founded 
the oldest real philosophical system 
of India in the atheistic Samkhya 
philosophy, which bears a, strictly 
-dualistic character and sees in the 
knowledge of the absolute differente 
- between mind and matter the pnly 
means of attaining the highest 
‘salvation, that is, the eternaf rest 
of consciousless existence. The 
contents of this system have already 


been sketched in the current volume, 


of The Monist, page 177; an ex- 
haustive exposition ofits principles 
is given by the author. in his 
work'on the “Samkhya Philosophy,” 
Leipsic, H. Haessel. 

In all main outlines the Sám- 
khya system supplied the founda- 
tions of Buddhism and Jainism, two 
philosophically embellished reli- 


gions, which start from the’ idea. 


that this life is nothing but. suffer- 
ing, and always revert to that 
‘thought, According to them, the 
cause of suffering is the desire to 
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live and to enjoy the delights of the 
world, and in the last instance the 
“ignorance” from which this desire 
proceeds; the means of the aboli- 
tion of this ignorance, and therewith `’ 
of. suffering, ia the annihilation of 
that desire, renunciation. of the 
world, and a most boundless exer- 


’ cise of practical love towards all 


creatures. In the subsequent time, 
it is true, Buddhism and Jainism so 
developed that some of their teach- 
ings wert stoutly contested in the 
Sámkhya writiugs.* Tliese two 
pessimistic religiðns are so extra- 
ordinarily alike, that the Jaing, that 
is, the adherents of Jina, -were for 
a long time regarded as a .Buddhi- 
tic sect, until it was discovered that 
the founders of the two religions 
were contemporaries, who in turn, 
are simply to be regarded as the 
‘most, eminent of the numerous tea- 
chérs who in the sixth century 
before Christ in North Central 
India opposed the ceremenial doc- 
trines and the caste-systefh of the 
Brahmans, The true significance - 
of these religions lies in their high 
development of ethics, ‘which in the 
scholastic Indian. philosophy was 
‘almost wholly neglected. Buddhism 
and Jainism agree, however, with 
the latter, in the promise, made by 
all veal 4) stems of India, to redeem 
man fruin the formeuts of continued 
mudane life, and in their percep- 
tion of a definite ignorance as the 
root of all mundane evil; but in 
‘the philosophical establishment of 
their principles, both* method and 
clearness of thought are wanting.t 
It must also be mentioned in this 


* One question here was of the -doctrin8 of the Jaina, that the soul has the samo 


extension as the .body—a thought which ‘is refuted by the argument that everything 
bounded is perishable, and that this would hold good with alf the forces óf the soul, 
as this in its transmigration through different bodies must be assimilated to the bodies 
that receive it, that is must expand and contract, a feat achievable only by a thing made 
up of parts. But main poiuts attacked‘ are the following views of Buddhism. The 
Samkhyas incipally impugn the Buddhistic denial of the soul as a compact, persistent 
principis, urther the doctrine that all things possess only .a momentary existence, and 
hat salvation is the annihilation of self? Prom this it is plain, that the Samkhyas of 
the later epoch saw in Buddhism, which nevettheleas wag easontially an outgrowth of its 
ahi one of its Pratl the heats or a 
mpare especia e Ruddhistic formula of the causal nexus in Oldenberg’s 
Buddha; Part IL Chapter 2. . 
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connexion that the religions” of 
Buddha and Jaina have as little 
broken with the mythological views 
of the pepple as the Brahmanic 
philosophical systems. The exis- 
tence of gods, demigods, and demons 


is not doubted, but is of little im- 


portance. * It is true, the gods are 
wore highly organised and more 
fortunate beings than men, -but 
like these they -also stand within 
the Samsára,. and if they do 
not acquire the saving knowledge 
and thus withdraw from mundane 
existence, must also change their 
bodies as soon as the power of their 
formerly won merit is exhausted. 
They, too, have not-escaped the 
power of death, and they therefare 
stand lower than the man who has 
attained the highest goal* Much 
easier than the attainment of this 
goal is it to lift oneself by virtue 
and good works to the divine- plane, 
and to be born again after death 
on the moon or in the world of 
Indra or of Brabman, etc., even in 
the person of one of these gods ; but 
only foolish men yearn after such 
transitory happiness. 

In the’ second century before 
Christ the Yoga philosophy was 
founded by Patanjali. In part, this 
event. is simply he literary fixation 
of the views which were held on 
asceticism and on the mysterious 
powets which it was assumed could 
be acquired by asceticism. The 
Yoga, that is, the turning away of 
the senses from the external world, 
and the concentration of the mind 
within, was known and _ practis:d 
‘ many centuries previously jn India. 
In the Buddhistic ‘communion, for 


example, the state of ecstatic abs-, 


traction was always a highly esteem- 
ed condition. Patanjali, now, ela- 
borated the doctrine of concentration 


* This beli ls has nothing to do with the 
This belief in developed el acer a i the spesial word (inara, 


in the Indian ph losophy plainly grew out of the endeavor to distinguish ve 


eternal God accepted in some systems. 


thia god and the 


ular gods (deva). 
+ 6 Life,” by P 


unt Tolstoy, Thomas 
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into a system and described at 
length the means of attaining that 
condition, and of carrying it to its 
highest pitch. .The methodical 
performance of the Yoga practice, 
according to Patanjali, leads ‘not 
only to the possession of the super- 
natural powers, but is also the most 
effective means of attaining the 
- saving knowledge. 


(To be continued.) 
R. GARBE. 


COUNT TOLSTOY’S PHILOSO- 
PHY OF LIFE. 


BY ERNEST HOWARD CROSBY. 


URING the past few years 
much has been said of certain 
peculiar features of Count Tols- 
` toy’s doctrines, and his views on 
` the subject of marriage and physi- 
cal labor, his manner of .dressing 
aud living, his objections to wine 
aud tobacco, to gold and silver, are 
familiar subjects of discussion. . To 
appreciate justly a man’s opinions, 
however, we should examine them 
‘from the inside ‘and grasp first 
those ideas which lie at the base of 
his system. In the case of the 
Russian moralist the task of separa- 
tg the essential from the inci- 
dental has fortunately been per- 
formed by himself, and in his 
treatise on “Life’+ he gives us the 
very ‘core of his faith. The fact 
thatethe author is the greatest 
living novelist and one of the cons- 
picuous figures of the age would 
be enough to give to this volume- 
the interest at least of curiosity. 
But it is rather’ on account of its 


question of the l 
‘the powerful”) 
rbally between 


Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
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intrinsic worth—because it presents 
with all the freshness-of a new dis- 
covery oue of the oldest solutions, 
and perhaps the. truest, of the 
mystery of life—thaf it seeins worth 
while to.call attention to the book. 
Most men, he says, lead ‘only an 
animal life, and among these there 
are always some who think them- 
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selves called upon to guide hu-- 


manity. They undertake to teach 


the meaning of life without under- ` 


standing it themsglves. ‘I'hese 
. teachers are divided into two classes. 
To the first, composed of scientific 
men, he gives the name of “Scribes.” 
These it is who declare that mau’s 
life is nothing but his existence 
between birth and death, and that 
this, life proceeds trom mechanical 
forces—that is, from forces which 
we style mechanical for the express 
purpose of distinguishing them from 
life. It is only iu the infancy of a 
science, Wheu 1b is as yet vaghe and 
indefinite, that jt can thus pretend 
*to’accuunt for all phenomena of tife. 
Astrotiumy made the attempt when 
it was known as astrology ; chemis- 
try assumed the same role under 
the name of alchemy ; and to-day 
the science of biology is passing 
through a similar phase. While 
occupied with orfe or more aspects 
of lifé, it claims to embrace the 
whole. The other class‘of false 
‘doctors be calls tle “Pharisees.” 
They are those who profess verbally 
the tenets of the tounders of the 
religions “in which they have been 
educated, but who do not compre- 
hend their real meaning and conse- 
quently contend. themselves with 
insisting ou forms and ceremonies, 
The wars of the Scribes and 
‘Pharisees—to wit, of false scieuce 
and false religion—haye so obscured 
the definitions of life laid: down 
ages ‘ago by the great thiykers of 
„mavkiud, that the Scribes are quite 
j norant, that the dogmas of the 
hayisees have any | reasonable 
fopndation at ‘all; aud strange to 
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say, the fact that the doctrines of 
the great masters of old have so 
impressed men by their sublimity 
that they have usually attributed 
to them a supernatural origin, is 


‘enough to make the Scribes reject 
them, Because the speculations of - 


Aristotle, Bacon and Comte have 
appealed to only à small number of 
students—because they have never’ 
been able to gain a hold on the 
masses and have’ thus avoided the 
exaggerations produced by supersti- 
tiou—this clear mark of their insig- 
nificance is admitted as evidence of 
their truth. As for the teachings of the 
Brahmins, of Buddha, of Zoroaster,of 
Lao-T'se, of Coufucius, of Isaiah, 
aud also of Christ, they are taxed 
with superstjtion and error simply 


` becanse they have completely trans- - 


formed the lives of millions of men. 

Turniug from- the futile strife of 
Scribes and Pharisees we should 
begiu our researches with that 


which we alone know with,certitude, ` 


” aud that is the “1” within us. 


Life 
is what I feel in myself, and this 
life science cannot define. Nay, it 
is ny idea of life rather which de- 
termives what I am to consider as 
science, and I learn all outside of . 
myself solely by the extension of 
my knowle ige of mẹ own mind and 
body. We know from within that 
man lives only for his own happi- 
ness,and his aspiration towards it 
aud his pursuit of it constitute his 
life At first he is conscious of the 
life ine himself alone, and hence he 
imagines that the good which he 
seeks must be ‘his own individual 


. good. Hig own life seems the real 


+ 


others as a mere phantoin. 
‘goon finds ont that other men take 


life, while he régards the life of 
He 


the same view of the werld, and 
that the life in which he shares is 
composed, of a vast number of in- 
dividualities, each bent on securing 
its own welfare and consequently 
doing all it can to thwart and des- 
troy the others, He sees that in 
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such a struggle it is almost hopeless 
for him to contend, for all mankind 
is against him. If on the other 
hand he succeeds by chance in carr- 
ying out his plans for happiness, 
he does not even then enjoy- the 
. prize as he anticipated. -The older 
he grows; the rarer become the 
pleasures, ennui satiety, trouble, and 
suffering go on increasing; and 
before him lie old .age, infirmity, 


and death. ` He will go down tu the - 


grave, but the world will continue 
to live, The real life, then, 1s the 


life outside him and his own life, . 
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existence. Self-renunciation is as 
natural to man as it is for birds ta 
use tneir wings instead of thcir feet; 
it is uot a meritorious or heroic act ; 


it is simply the necessary condition. 


precedent of genuine human life. 
This ‘new human life exhibits itself 
in -our animal existence, just as- 
animal life does in matter. Matter ` 
is the instrument of animal life, 
not an obstacle to it; and so our 
animal life is the instrument of our 
higher human hfe and should con- 
form to its behests. 

Life, then, is the activity of the 


which originally appeared to.him ° animal dndividuality working “in 


the-one thing of importance, is after 
alla deception. The good of the 
individual is an impostare, and if 
it could be obtained it would cease 
at death. The life of man as an 
individuality seeking his own Pood, 
in the midst of an intifite host of 
like individualities engaged in 
bringing one another to naught and 
being themselves’annihilated in the 
end, ‘is an evil and an absurdity. It 
capnot be the true life. 
Our quandary arises from looking 
Upon our animal life as the real 
life. Our real life begins with the 
waking of our conseiousnegss, at the 
moment when we perceive thai life 
lived for self cannot produge happi- 
ness, We feel that there ‘must be. 
some other good. We- make an 
effort, to find it, but, failing. we full 
back into our old ways: These-are 
the first throes of the birth of the 
veritable human life. -This new 
life .only becomes manifest when 
the man once for all renounces the 
welfare of his animal individuality 
as his aim in life. By so doing he 
fulfils the law of reason, the law 
which we all are sensible of within 
us—the same universal law which 
governs the nutrition and reproduc- 
tion of beast and plant. 
life is our willing submission to this 
law and not, as science would have 
us hold, the involuntary subjection 
of our bodies to, the. laws of organic 


Our real ; 


submission to the law of reason. 
Reason shows man that happiness 
cannot be obtained by a sellish life, 
and leaves only one outlet open for 
him, and, that is love. Love is the 
only legitimate mauifestation of life, 
It is an activity which has for its 
object the good of others. When 
it makes jts appearance, the mean- 
ingless strife ot the auimal, life 
cuuses, , j 
Real love is not the préference 
of certain persons whose ‘presence’ 
gives one pleasure. This, which is 
ordinarily called love, is only a wild ° 
stock on which. true love may be 
grafted, and true love does not be- 
come possible until man has given 
up the pursuit of his own welfare. 
Then at. last all the juices of his 
life come to nourish the noble graft, 
while the trunk of the old tree, the 
animal individuality, pours into ib 
its entire vigor, Jove is thé pre- 
ference which we accord to other 
beings over themselves. It is not 
a burst ‘of passion, obscuring the 
reason, but on the contrary no other 
state of the soul is so xational and 
Jumhinoys, so calm and joyous ; it is 
the natural condition of children 
aud the wise.” Active love is attain- 
able only for him who does not 
place his happiness in his individual 
life and who also gives free play to 
his feeling of good-will toward 
others; His well-being depends 
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upon love as thas of plant on light. 
He does not ask what he should do 
but he gives himself up to that love 
which is within his reach, He who 
loves in this way aldne possesses 
life. Such self-renunciation lifts 
him from animal existence ‘in time 
and space into the regions of life. 
The limitations of time and space 
are incompatible with the idea of 
rea! life. To attain to it man must 
trust himself to his wings. 

Man’s body changes; his states of 
consciousness are successive and 
differ from each other; what then 
is the “I”? Any child can answer 
when he says, “I like this; I don't 
like that.” The “I” is that which 
likes—which loves. . It is the exclu- 
sive relationship’ of a man’s being 
with the world, that relation which 
he brings with him from beyond 
time and space. It is said that 
in his extreme old age, St. Johu 
the apostte had the habit of repeat- 
ing continually the words, “Brethen, 
love-one another.” His animal life 
was nearly gone, absorbed in a new 
being ‘for which ‘the flesh was al- 
ready too narrow. For the man 
who measures his life by the 
gfowth of--his relation of love with 
the world, the disappearance at 
death of the limitations of time and 
space is only the mark of a higher 
degree of light. ‘ 

My brother, who is dead, acts 
upon me now more strongly than 
he did in life; he even penetrates 
my being and lifts me up towards 
him. How-can I say that he is 
dead? Men who have renounced 
their individual happiness 
doubt their immortality. Christ 
knew that He wonld costinue to 
live after His death because He had 
already entered into the’ true life 
which cannot cease. He lived even 
then in the rays-of that other 
centre of life toward which He was 
advancing, and He saw them reflected 
on those who stood around Him. And 
thus every man who renounces his 
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own good beholds ; he passes in this 
life into a new relation with the 
world for -which there is no death ; 
on one side he sees the. new light, on 
the other he witnesses its action on 
his fellows after being refracted 
through himself ; and this experience 
gives him an immovable faith in the 
stability, immortality, and eternal 
growth of life. Faith in immortality 
cannot be received from another ; 


*. you -cannot convince yourself of it 


To have this faith 


by argument. 
immortality ; you ` 


you must have 


-must have established with the world 


in the present life the “new relation 
vf love, which the world is no longer 
wide enough to contain. - 

The above résumé gives a most 
inadequate idea of Count Tolstoy’s 
philosophy of life, but it 1s sufficient 
to bring out .the salient points, to - 
wit, his idea of the failure of man’s 
ordinary life, of the necessity, in the 
course of nature, of loving self- 
renunciation, and of the resulting 
growth in love and the#realjization 
of immortality on earth. 

“But this’ is sheer mysticism,” 
is doubtless the first objection. Yes, 
it assuredly is, but that 1s no argu- 
ment against it. “Mysticism is noth- 
ing but the recognition of the other 
world as .a palpable fact instead of 


as an abstract theory. All religions 


had their origin in mysticism, and 
in so’far- as they have wandered 
away from ‘it, just so far have they 
fallen into formalism. _ Mysticism is 
realy religion at first hand, such as 
the faith of General Gorden, who 
used to say’ that he believed in the 
“real presence,’ meaning, as he ex- 
plained, the actual manifestation. of . 
God in his own soul. Itis not be- 
coming for those at least who profess 
to put their confidence in Him who 
said, “The kingdom of God is within 
ou,” to quarrel with the man who 
finds it there. In short, all Chris- 
tians should be more or less mystics. 
If, then, admitting that the trea- 
tise on “Life” is in fact mystical,. we 
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compare it. with the works of those 
to, whom the name of mystic is 
usually given, we are at once struck 
by the remarkable sanity of the 
Russian autho? The practice-of 
eaploring the unseen world is often 
dangerous for those who attempt if, 
bnt count Tolstoy has escaped the 
vagtiries of Boehmen, the visions of 
Swedenborg, and the hysterical ex- 
cesses of St. heresa. And -the 
“reason of his freedom from these 
extravagances is not far to seek, Fle 
opens a door into the invisible, but 
it is not the door of mere contempla- 
tion, of quictism, of retirement into 
self. There is something morbid in 
the very idea of making deliberate 
excursions Into another sphere. Here 
lies the mistake of the Christian 
ascetics, of the Persian Sufis, of the 
Hindoo Buddhists, and of the Theo- 
sophists of to-day. We may well 
suspect any form of religion which 
withdraws a man’s interests and 
labors from this world; its corner- 
stone must be selfishness in spite of 
any disguises, 

Count Tolstoy’s door to the mys- 
teries, however, is simply active love 
for mankind, According to him,» 
pre-occupation in working for the 
- happiness of others has a reflex ac- 
tion in the depth of our being which 
makes us feel eternal life. 
intensely practi’ side of his mys- 
ticism which preserves its equillibri- 
um. Other nrystics have made much 
of love, but it has almost’alwaya been 
an internal love of the Deity which 
discouraged action and gave free 
scop to diseased imagination. Of 
all the old nrystics ‘the German 
Tauler bears perhaps the greatest 
resemblance to Count Tolstoy, and 
Vaughan refers to his remarkable 
combination of inward aspiration 
and outward love and service 
(Vanghan’s “Hours with the Mys- 
tice,” fifth edition, ‘vol. i, pp. 251- 
256). It is noticeable, too, that 
Swedenborg speaks of offices of 


charity as the means of conjurftion ' 
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with heaven (“Heaven and’ Hell,” 
i, 360). . 

Lawrence Oliphant, who owed 
much to Swedeubors professed 
opinions substantially identical with 
those of Count Tolstoy, but the final 
outcome of his theological specula- 
tions, with its detailed account of 
things celestial and terrestrial, makes 
the simplicity of the latter conspi- 
cuous by contrast. Trances and 
visions may be very edifying to him 
who indulges in them, but they are 
very apt to unfit him for leadership 
of the masses of mankind, for these 
cannot follow him, and it is best that 
they should not. 

The proper answer for me to make 
to the member of the Theosophical 
Society who wishes to convert me to 
his belief in the seven planets and 
the astral body and Karma and 
Devachan is that these things are 
none of my business. Granted that — 
I am an immortal being, still this 
life is too short to study eternity in. 
But when a man comes to me laying 
stress on my duties here on earth 
and promising me the proof of the 
truth of bis doctrines in my own 
eénsciousness, I can well afford to 
give him a hearing. Count Tolstoy’ 
makes no claim to novelty for his 
teaching. Itas that of Christianity 
—of the Christianity of the Sermon 
on the Mount as distinguished from 
that of the Council of Nicea. He 
virtually says to us: “Renounce your 
selfish ends ù love all men—all ‘crea- 
tures—atid devote your life to them. 
You will then be consc’ous of posses- 
sing cternal life and for you there 
will be no death.” 

No appeal is made to argument, 
but we are asked to test the theory 
in our own experience, and this it is 
possible for us to do, fær love is to 
a certain extent at every one’s com- 
mand. Ruysbroeck, the German 
mystic, says: “Everything depends 
on will, A man must will right 
strongly. Will to have humility and 
love and they are thine” (Vaughan, 
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vol. i, p. 82) ‘This is entirely con- 


sistent with the, teaching of Christ, 
for He says, “A naw commandment 
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I give unto, you, that ye love one 


another.” l 
TuE ARENA. 


BHAGABATGITA WITH SANKARBHASYA. 
(Continued from page 153.) 


HE whose every undertaking 
cs is free from every trace 
of desire and whose actions 
are consumed by the fire of 
wisdom is called wise by men 
of discrimination. 19. 

Sankara. The act of seeing in- 
aetion in aclion is here extolled. 
All actions of the discriminating 
man, if undertaken without a motive 
and simply intended either to set an 
example to others orto meet the 
bare necessities of life produce no 
fruit and are consequently burned 
by the fire of wisdom. Action here 


includes both good and bad actions. | 


The word Pandit is used in a spiri- 
tual sense. ° 


He who is free from all 
attachment in work, who is 
self-satisfied and whose actions 
are free from all motives, tem- 
‘poral or spiritual, is really 
passive even though working. 
20. ° 


Sankara. Some persons just after 
realisi 
is inactive leave all work except what 
ìs ° necessary to meet the bare 
necessities af life; others continue 
to perform all sorts of work, not for 
serving tHeir own purpose but for 
the sake of setting example to the 
people. The sloka means : 
. Leaving the sense of agency and 
attachment, satisfied with the know- 
Wedge of self, free from all worldly 
ip and all. temporal or spiritual 


the nature of átman which - 


motive, such a being not working 
for .any selfish end but simply for 
setting example to the people is free 
from work even though working on 
account of his being conscious of the 
passive nature of his own self. 


Free from the desire of the 
reward of his actions, always 
contended and independent, 
and performing only those — 
actions which are necessary 
for the support of his body he 
remains untouched by sin. 21. 


Sankara. He whe, in the manner 
stated before, realises the passive 
nature of átman, naturally looks ° 
with indifference in the fruit of his 


° works either in this:.life or in the 


next and renounces all work except 
those necessary for -the -maintenance 


. of his body. The present sloka ex- 


plains this : . 

Devoid of all hee, controlling the 
mind and the senses, -renouncing 
every undertaking except that re- 
quired for the maintenance of the 
body (leaving the sense ‘of agency 
even. in’ the latter), the, wise, does 


not incur sin.. The word sin (furfq- 
wa) here includes not only sin pro- 
perly so-called but also’ virtue ( wt ) 


in as much ga both virtue and vice 
are hindrances to the upward flight 
of the devotee. 

in the above “sloka discussion is - 


raised with regard tothe word wrt 
(¢. e., belonging to the body). “The 


* word may mean either‘as necessary 
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for the maintenance of the body” ` 


or it may mean “done or performed 
by means of the body.” Sankara 
endorses the former view. The 
latter he objects on the following 
grounds : eg 


_If the word Shárira ( qretc ) here 


means “that which is perforined by . 


means of the body,” then even those 
actions which are prohibited by the 
Shastras will be regarded as’ sinless. 
In the next place, no distinction can 
be maintained between the perfor- 
mance of good as well as bad actions, 


both being sinless. 


Satisfied with gains received ` 


unasked, placed above the. in- 
fluence of the pair of opposites, 
free from the sense of envy, 
and equal in success or® its 
opposite, the ‘doings of such a 
being do not produce fruit.. 
22. 
Sankara. Here the way i pointed’ 


out by adopting which the seeker 
after Moksha will be able to fulfil 


the necessities gf his physical exis- ° 


tence. ; 
Satisfied will alms received un- 
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asked,.not losing the evenness of the 
mind though afflicted by heat or cold, 
pain or pleasure, free trom envy aw 
well as. unaffected by the success 
or disappointment met with even in 
getting daily bread always thinking 
while trying to procure the bare 
necessities of life, “I cannot do 
anything, only the esa act,” 
such a being never becomes bound 
even though working. His actions 
are being burned by the fire of 


The work of him who is free 


' from attraction and whose 


mind is filled with spiritual 
wisdom 1s dorie for the satis- 
faction of God. This being 
so, the whole of the work in- 
cluding its fruit is destroyed. 
23. 


Sankarg. The result of the actions 
of the man who is made to. work on 
account of Prárabdha but wha thinks, 
“I am dging nothing,” is here des- 
cribed. 

In this. sloka, the commentary of 
Sankara is the same as the literal 
translation of the sloka. 


MANISHAPANCHAKAM 
OF * 
SRI SANKARACHARYA. 


E bow to the Paramátmá of good 
form, omnipresent, the all- 
knowing, the all-healthy, the omni- 
potent, the eternal, the pure, the 


non-máyávic and the formless. I` 


bow to the feet of the Almighty, 
who is always healthy, .who is 
not mangcled by climatic differences 
nor by change of form, nor by sin 
and who is the last and best resort 
for áll people that bow to him. 


- Siva, mercy and riches incarnated, . 


intent upon freeing the creatures of 
this world who are immersed in the 
ocean of misery from the trammels 
of sams&r, appeared in days long 
gone in a chandala incognito before 


. Stee Sankarfcharya who was going 


to the holy city of Benares when he 
having seen Siva under the disguise 
of a chanddla .wanted him to go 
aloof when the máyávic chandaéla told 
him thus : 

“O greatest of Rishis! kindly ars- 
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wer the following queries of mine 
properly: Are you wanting my 
annamayakosa to go aloof from 
your annamayakosa? Or, are you 


wanting my animate soul to stand 
He 


aloof from your animate soul ? 
who thas questions the veracity of 


the Rishi’s statements, doubts them: 


in order to establish his own theo- 
ries. It is nut right to accept the 
first question for as your body is # 
body of food so alsois mine., So, 
on that hypothesis you have certainly 
no right to make me stand aloof 
from you. Nor is the second ques- 
tion acceptable,for animate existences 
are the same anywhere. So it is 
improper to talk ‘of a multiplicity 
-of souls and a consequent differentia- 
tion between them. 


“Whence arises the difference be- ` 


tween a Brahmin and a non-Brahmin 
in Parabrahma, who shines supreme 
as a waveless ocean unalloyed and 
pure and who is far above the máyá- 
vic, inanimate and sorrowful aham- 
kär (egoism). To give an example 
or two, is there any difference be- 
tween the reflection of the sun as 
it appears in the holy waters of the 
Ganges and that which appears in 
the drains of a chandal street? As 
the ákása which fills a golden or an 
earthern pot is not manacled by any 
good or bad eharacteristics so the 
soul is characterless. 

“Whoever sees differences in one’s 


own things would never be freed’ 


from the trammels of samsár' which 
lead as a neceSsary consequence to 
death. It is not right to look for 
true differences in realities when such 
differences are the product of noble 
and mean bodily upádhis.” 

Having thus heard the words of 
the chand4l, incognito Siva, the all- 
wise and all-worshipped Sankaré- 


charya learnt the Vedanta sutras bye 
“every means possible, felt no differ-. 


entiation of caste any longer as his 
mind was always wholly immersed 
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` states, illuminates 


in‘ the ocean of Brabmánanda, saw . 


certain mumukshus (disciples), re- 
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vealed his own experiences to them 
in order that they might be released 
from caste distinctions without un- 
dergoing the preliminary samidhis, 
and enjoy the true unity with Brah- 
ma.: While narrating to them the 
means of attaining this, he showed © 
the unity of the individual soul, the 
witness of all Jagratavdsthds, with 
the universal soul. 

Sankara has said that whichever 
soul ‘in sleep, dream and waking 
the universe 
and remaining in all animate and 
inanimate existences from protoplasm 
to Brahma sees the world as a wit- 
hess—such an Intelligent soul is my- 
self, such an intelligent viewer is 
myself—whoever has firmness of 
faith in this be he a chandala ora 
twicegborn man, 1 recognise him as 
my Guru. ; 

Whoever recognises that the al- 
ways pure Parabrahma is myself, 
and the world in which Usee a differ- 
eptiation of Leings is a mere miyd, 
an illusion, I recognise him as my 
Guru be he a man of dny sort or 
kind. 

‘Whoever maintains that this dual 
world becomes unified in chit-Brabma 
and that this chit-Brahma, the uni- 
versal cause, is the only true exis- 
tence, whoever firmly believes that 
this world is created using tbe three- 
charactered maya (illusion) as an in- 
strument, he is my Guru be he any 
sort of person. 

The world being a busy world 
appears, to be*true. You say that 
the silver in the mothet-o’pearl is 
a new reality. How could the world 
in which we move and which 
we sce every day be a‘ non-reality ? 
‘Tf you should say how E can account 
for advaita unless I recognise the 
non-reality of the world, I answer 
that the non-reality of thg world 
becomes a necessary consequence if 
the dual world becomes unified in 
Brahma and we see such a world. 
Therefore the wise, intelligent Brab- 
ma remains at last, We must al- 
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‘ways think that we are Bralima, the 
formless, the void, the one without 
a second, 


The wise men whose minds are 
free from egoism, envy, lust and 
-other similar qualities suffer pleasures 
and pains without the least intention 
on their part.after submitting their 
bodies to Karmic Law. 


I bow to that átmá which has 
sway over life, over Indrias, and over 
sleep. 

In talking about the unity of 
Jiva and Brahma, if we should say 
Iama sthulu person, I am lame, [ 
am deaf &c., the word ‘I’ as referring 

to self seems to apply to the átmá 
which partakes of the characteristics 
of the bodily organs. But that which 
appears like the bodily organs is not 


the átmá. For it is within the reach | 


of every person’s experience to say 
this is my bady, this is my eye, this 
is my ear, this is my life, this is my 
mind, this is my intelligence, and to 
consider the difference between the 
neum and the tuum. By thus telling 
it we seem to think that the dtma 
is different from the organs of the 
self, ` 


When the ‘I’ is referred to the 


átmá, the ‘I’ in such a case clearly 
appears to.the mind of every object 
of the creation as different from «the 
organs of the body, the mind and 
the intelligence. ss 


When we talk of this object,that ob- 
ject and refer the words to a pot &e., 
we consider the objects to be diffe- 
rent from our self. Similarly it is 
manifest by the foregoing sentence 
that since we apply the words ‘this,’ 
‘that’ &e., to our bodily organs, we 


consider these as we consider pots 


&c., to be different fram our dtmd. 
It is plain therefore that the átmá 
which is called the ‘I’ is the Sachidé- 
nanda Brahma. The bodil organs 
to which the word ‘this’ is applied 
are not the átmá, 


The term ‘Sachidénanda’ was ap- 
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plied to the ‘I’ without the bodily 
organs. But while we say ‘lama 
man,’ the expression means that the 
term ‘man’ is applied to ‘me.’ Here 
‘Sachiddnanda’ refers to ‘man’ and 
T to the ‘Atma.’ The expression there- 
fore means the bodily ‘I.’ Sachidd- 


‘nanda. has been applied to this . 


bodily ‘T’. But in what has gone 
before, Brahmatva was applied only 


* to the ‘I’—the non-bodily átmá. In 


the expression ‘Iam a man,’ if we 
should at present attribute Brah- 
matva to the bodily ‘I,’ the applica- 
tion seems to be inconsistent. But 
this inconsisten¢y would be removed 
from what follows. Bodies are not 
self-luminous but their luminosity 
is guided by Brahma. They are 
therefore distinct from the átmá. 
The I-ness or egoism in such bodies 
is a mere illusion. . 

By the preceding objection it is 
manifest that the term ‘I’ refers to 
the átmá and not to the body. But 
by stating that the átmá is known 
only by the knowledge of the ‘I,’ it 
seems to be understood that the 
átmá is not sclf-luminous but be- 
comes luminous by the knowledge of 
the ‘I.’ This statement stands in 
dirett antagonism to the saying of 
the Sruti that the dtma is self- 
luminous. But the objection cannot 
stand, for the antahkaruna that is in 
us rises ‘through the Indrias, sheds 
its lustre on the external objects, 
and takes the reflections of such 
objects into itself, ¿. e., the external 
objects are’ reflected in the antuhka-. 
rana. Had there been no lustre in 


. tbe mirror which reflects our faces 


when we look into it, the power of 
reflection cannot have been generated 
in it, and so our faces too cannot 
have appeared in it. Thus if the 
antahkarana had not been self-lumin- 
ous, it can not reflect. external ob- 
jects. 

It is evident that antahkarana has 


‘luminosity from the fact that by our 


daily experience we are able to see 
that it reflects external- objects. 
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This. luminosity is not innate to it 
but is the product of its contact with 
átmá and therefore the átmá itself 
reflects in the antahkarana. It is 
this antahkarana that has ‘been 
hitherto spoken of as- the ‘I.’ The 
‘I’ has already been spoken of as 
, the átmá. To the dull-witted the 
átłmá has been spoken of as the 
antahkarana. As the guru when 
initiating his disciple in Brahma? 
vidyá teaches the student first in 
order to lead him step by step “that 
food is Brahma, then that life is 
Brahma and then after the highest 
rung of the ladder is reavhed shows 
him zbat the lower steps are wrong, 
so after establishing at first that the 
antahkurana called the ‘I’ is the 
Brahma, when the student objects 
that the átmá known by the ‘I’ 
loses 
that what is there called átmá is 
antahkarana; if Brahma is to be 
known by a knowledge of the ‘I,’ 
the átmá is to be known by the 
antahkarana ; that the átmá appear- 
. ing as a witness is the cause of the 
luminosity which appears in the 
antahkarwna ; and that the átmá is 
to be known only ote: the an- 
tahkarana known.as the ‘P.  .. 

` I£ the átmá is self-luminous, is 
there any necessity of the assistance 
of the antahkurana,(known as the 
T’) to know it? . The dtmé is .sur- 
rounded by agndna or ignorance and 
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to know átmá this ignorance. ought - 
to be destroyed. When 'ẹ ‘person 
firmly knows that the antuhharana 
and átmá are one, he attains the 
&tm4 sáksbátkára being himself 
above máyávic ignorance. For the 
destruction of ignorance therefore 


- the antahkaruna known as the T 


is necessary. To say thag the in- 
dividual soul ¿s Brahma is therefore 


-not faulty. 


Sankara therefore says that he 
recognises him as bis Guru who after 
fully knowing that the átmá which 
dwells m the consciences of all 
creatures and guides the Various 
movements of the indrias is the 
same as the self-luminous 4tm4 (the 


_ universal soul), enjoys the resulting ` 


Brahmananda. 
It is but natural for every person 
to love his átmá å. e. himself better . 


than any, other object. There can 


be no love on any uninteresting 
object. Therefore, expefience shows 


that the dtma is of greatest 
interest. Since the form of 
-Brahma is ánauda, “ Sankara 


says that the individual soul at- 
tains Brahmatva. Indra and other 
angels are satisfied with a very little 
Brabm‘nanda. The man who enjoys 
eternal bliss having an aimless mind 
becomes an object of adoration to 
the angels. ° 


G. R.S. 
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THE ORIGIN OF SMALL-POX. 


GRE disease, “the dreadful plague 
of the mlechas,” is supposed to 
have had ite origin in the following 
nd. The story itself may appear 
carious to many. It is certain] 
the characteristic of a pathetic epi- 
sode from one of our numerous 
poe and has obtained currency 


; many parta of the Madras presi- , 


dewy. 
‘Ones upon a time, matters little 


.when, there lived a learned and 


pious Bréhman in a beautiful little 
village of the Godavari delta. He 
spent his days in teaching the Vedás, 
as, all Bráhmans of old India did, 
aud had thus gathered around him 
a small-circle of young sishyas. To 
comfort his old age and revive his 
drooping spirits be was blessed with 
a daughter. Buf this domestic 
happiness was: only ` shortlived end 
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was marred by the death of his de- without making the neéessary preli- 
voted dharma-paint. This sorrow minary enquiries about the boy’s’ 


was however mitigated in a way by 
the lisping condolenee of his infant 
daughter and by the pleasure he 
derived in bringing her up with 
care—a pleasure which, falls to the 
lot of all old men Who suddenly find 
themselves fathers. ‘The child grew 
up to be a fair and intelligent girl 
and her father took care.to give her 
a good education. At this stage of 
the old man’s life an incident oc- 
cured which led to the final tragedy 
we shall relate. 

In a certain village in gne of the 
Southern districts, there was a cobb- 
ler and his wife both of whom died 
leaving an only boy. The young 
fellow was fair and clever and find- 
ing himself helpless—not having 
been trained in his father’s profession 


—resolved to leave his native, village. 


to the Northern ‘parts and earn a 
livelihood there. 
purpose he pushed his journey on 
until ge arrived in’ the Village of 
our old Brahman. Ilere the cobbler 
boy mischievously thought of per- 
sonating a Brábman, wore the holy 
thread, which he had somehow 
managed to obtair, and sought to 
be admitted a disciple of our old 
Vedic perceptor. The boy’s good 
looks and intelligence worked in his 
favour, he entered’ the circle of 
Bramhmachéris and was taught the 
Vedds as if he were a descendant of 
Rishis. His peogress in the learn- 
ing of the Shdstras was rapid and 


he was soon talked of as the best. 


Shastri in the village of the younger 
generation.. This fact created a 
closer attachment between the-Guru 
and his disciple of whose low descent 
the former had not the slightest 
suspicion. = 


. The old man’s daughter had by 


this time sufficiently grown in years. 


to make him anxjpus about-her mar- 
mage; and in a most unguarded 
moment he resolved" to accept his 
cobbler disciple as ‘his sdn-in-law 
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descent “tripursham,” as enjoined 
by the Shdstras.: The match was 
arranged and the ill-fated couple 
united in holy wed-lock.” The Brah- 
man wife of the learned cobbler soon 
gave birth to many children who 
strangely enough were destined to 
reveal the truth of their father’s 
descent. 

Every child has a favourite toy of 
its own and: tries to imitate in play 
what jts parents may-co in earnest 
necessity. But the children of our 
cobbler Bréhman took delight in 
giving the shape of shoes and slip- 
pers to whatever they might get 
hold of. ‘They would tear up a por- 
tion of their grandfathers krishna 
ajinam cut it into the shape of a 
shoe, stich it with a thorn and 
the worn-out holy thread,and produce 
a neat pair of slippers. Such child’s 
play was indeed a matter of 
serious consideration of at least that 
parent who’ had Brdhman blood in 
her veins. ‘The matter was noticed 
more than once and in spite of the 
mother’s endeavaurs to divert their 
attention from ‘that hated play, the 
children showed a persistence which 
was something more than merely 
childish. The woman thereon be- 
came furious and swore to sift the 
matter. At dead of night, arming 
herself with a' knife she awoke her 
husband, stood before him like the 
“avenging Angel” and with the 


weapon of death in her hand fear- 


fully demanded the truth from him. 
The horrible confession was made 
by the man who took courage in 
the thought that it had become too 
late for his wife to retrieve „the ih- 
famy. The next morning she went 
to her father and asked him what the 
praéyaschittam was for an earthen 
pot polluted by the touch of a dog’; 


„and the pundit said that throwing 


it into the fire was the only purifica- 
tion for it. Her resolve was at once 
calmly’ taken. The same evening 
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she purposely sent her father away 
from the house with a commission, 
scribbléd some lines on the wall of 
her house, and at night when all 
was silerit, when the cobbler and the 


children, who were living testimony - 


to her disgrace, were soundly sleep- 
ing in their beds, she quietly slipped 
out of the house and in a few minutes 
returned to het place beside her hus» 
band. The house was immediately 
on fire which was not extinguished 
until the inmates were either chocked 
to death or burnt to ashes. The old 
man returned to the village next 
morning only to see this fearful 
tragedy and, from the lines on the 
wail of his house, received the dying 
reprimands of his daughter for his 
indjseretion. It is said that not long 
after he died of a broken heart. 

‘This woman’ or rather the spirit 
of her who was the daughter of a 
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Bréhman and the wife of a cobbler 
"is believed to be the elemental which 
brings on small-pox. 

“The excessive heat and the burn- 
ing sensation of the body and the 
consequent necessity for cool dirt 
in’ cases of small-pox, the custom of 
feeding people? more especially 
children, with cold rice mixed with 
curd in mitigation of the small-pox 
‘deity, the practice of standing amidst 
a pool of water and reciting’ the 
“Sitalé Stotram,” the total ‘absti- 
nence from sexual intercourse strictly 
observed in those houses which are 
visited with the disease, the very 
name* given to it by the Dravidian 
peoples, and the havoe which it 
commits when once it enters the 
camp of a community of eobblers— 
all these facts are adduced as evidence 
in favour of this legendary one J 


. the disease. 


_ ASTROLOGY. 
(Continued from page 160.) 


CHAHTER IV. 
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OF .SATURN.* 


ATURN is the most powerful, 
and at the same time, the most 
malignant of the planets. 
N. B.—Mr. Witson seems to 
consider his malefic influence as in- 
ferior to that of Mars, but we can 
by no means agree with this opinion. 
It is true, the effects of Mars may 
be more. sudden, and consequently 
more remarkable, but at the same 
time they are neither so malevolent 
nor so lasting. 
Mars and Saturn compared :— 
(1) Mars may be compared to a 
fever, violent indeed, but’ short in 


ite*duration—while . (2) SATURN re- 
sembles a consumption, which 
though hardly perceptible in its pro- 
gress, is not: to be averted by any 
human skill. 


+ oe 

I. In Nativities :—-Sarurn is 

, most terrible and destructive. 

(1). If placed in the mid-heaven, 
he causes ruin and disgrace; the 
person is unfortumate in almost 
everything, and upon the direction 
of SATURN to the cusp is generally 
irretrievably ruined. There is scarce- 
ly any aspect, however powerful, 
which can counteract this position. 


ed means “‘the Lady” or more correctly “the big Lady. a 
"Vao 


K L 
„tF rmation regarding the ‘‘Astrological Bureau” F connexion with the 
Poupe ty the first five numbers of 
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gical serios, see advertisement in the title-pages o 
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(2) When in the fourth in op- 
position to this point, although cer- 
tainly weuker, he is very unforta- 
nafe. l 

(3). When placed in the ascen- 
dunt or seventh, the native is subs 
ject to fulls blows or other accidents. 

(4. If in conjunction vr evil 
aspect with: the principal significa- 
tors of mind, the person will be 
melancholy and hy pocondriac, always 
fretting and repining, timorous and 
fearful, and a great lever of solitude, 
penurious and niggardly, such cha- 
ractors not unfrequently, hide money 
and other valuable property ir the 
earth or secret places. i 

N. £.— t) These individuals who 
are much under the influence af 
Surcry, will generally be found to 
be very nervous; --he is undoubted- 
ly the eause of melancholy madness. 

(2) The natives of Saturn ‘are 
generally very malicious, irm in 
thèir jriendeskips, and ¿implacable 
in their enmities ; close, thoughtful, 
and reserced. and without the assis- 
tance of Maus, very bashful. ` 

(3). , If Saturn bein good aspect 
with Jupiter, the evil is much dimi- 
nished, althongh Jupiter himselt is 


perhaps not much improved by the 


familiarity. 

(t. If Saturn be in conjunctton 
or bad aspect with Mars, the dis- 
position is extremely evil, to the 
cowardly revengeful disposition im- 
parted by Saturn is added a portion 
of courage, which often leads to the 
most deeadful enterprises. 

(5). Lf Satury be in good aspect 


to the luminaries or Merccry, he - 


gives much of prudence and subtlety 
and the whole conduct of the native 
evinces much permanency, and 
wtubility, bni i 
"dI, In Horary Question :— 
_ (1). Saturn rules ‘Aquarinzs by 
ay, and 

(2). Capricorn by night. 

(3). He also governs the Airy 
Triplicities bv dav. 
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(4). His ewultation ( ypa » 
is Libra, his fall ( Arama) in Artes 
—his detriment in cancer and Leo. 

{ Def. (1) The querentis the person 
who asks a question, (2) The gue- 
sited is the person or thing enquired 
about]. 

N. B.—(1) The querent will be 


„most successful in dealing with aged 


persons, and in êning and agricul- 
tural speculations. 

(a) ‘If well-dignified, the person 

siznified by SATURN is acute, grave, 
and ‘cireumspect ; fond of money, 
and very laborious, and patient in 
his endeavours to acquire it ; lohg in . 
forming an opinion, (which when 
generally: pretty 
correct), and obstinate in maintain- 
mg it. . 
(0) I£ all-dignified, the person 
signified by SATURN is sordid, jealous 
and mistrustful, cowardly and de- 
ceitful, envious, covetons, without 
natural affection, miserable,wretched, 
and universally despised. 


CHAPTER V. 


OF JUPITER. 


_ Jupiter is the largest, and, next 
to Saturn, the most powerful planet 
in our system. 

I.. In Nativities :— 

Those persons in whose nativities 
JUPITER is ‘most powerful—are. 
generous, open and sincere, neither 
practising fraud themselves, enor 
suspecting it in others; above any 
mean or unworthy. action; their 
carriage is manly and noble, far re- | 
moved from the sheepish stupidity 
of Saturn, or the impudent for- 
wardness of Mars. They are seru- 
pulously honest, firm friends, and 
generous enemies; religious, kind 
and charitable. - 

(1). If in conjunction or bad 
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‘aspect of Saturn, the disposition . is 
remarkably altered :— 

The native is profligate, careless, 
and irreligious, very fretful and 
peeyish, foolish and extravagant. 

(2). If Juprrer aspect the lumi- 
naries, or (3) be placed in the as- 
çendant,—he gives a sound healthy 
constitution, capable’ of resisting 
very evil directions. 

_ (4). When posited in the mid- 

heaven,—he confers (a) on the no- 

bility—great honour and dignity ; 

(ò) on the merchants—success in 
trade and speculations. 

Ir. In Horary Questions :— 

(1). Jupiter rules Sagittarius 
by day, and l Í 

(2). Pisces by night. 

N. B.—This means that—if in a 
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horary question Sagittarius shoyld 
be placed in the cusp of the first 
house, JUPITER would then be said 
to be the lord ( afwafa ) of the as- 
cendant. 

(3). He governs the Fiery Tri- 
plicity by night. 

(4). His exultation.is in Cancer, 
his fall in Capricorn,—his detri- 
ment in Gemini and. Vergo. 

(a) If well-dignified,—the que- 
rent ‘is respectable, fortunate, and 
prudent, fair m his dealings, and 
just in all his actions. 


(b) If ill-dignified—the person — 


is dull, hypocritical, mean and very 
coticeited, a sycophant to his superi- 
ors, and a tyrant to his dependants. 


(To be continued.) 
H. M. Banpopapuya, F.1.s. 


THE GENESIS STORY OF THE CREATION AND 
FALL OF MAN. 
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QT is not possible here to quote 
“2 largely to prove my point. I 
shall allude to only a few passages 
sufficient for. my purpose. Any 
one who reads the Bible carefully 
can collect numberless passages to 
prove the sanction of each of the 
crimes and moralities mentioned 
here. 

Lying and Deception—It- we 
tnrn over to 2 Thess. ii, 11, we 


read: “God shall send them strong , 
debusion, that they should believe © 


a lie.” 

Ezek, xiv. 9; “Ifthe prophet be 
deceived when he hath spoken a 
thing, I, the Lord have deceived 
that prophet.” i 

In Exod. iii 18, we find that God 
‘commands Moses to deceive 
Pharaoh. 
= In Josh, ti. 1-6; vi, 25, we age 
‘bat Rahab is rewarded for treasop 
and falsehood. i 


Cheating —‘And I [the Lord] 


-will give this people favonr in the 


sight of the Egyptians ; arid it shall 
come to pass that when ye go, ye 
shall not go empty; but every 
woman shall borrow of her neigh- 
bour, and of her that sojourneth in 
her house, jewels of silver, and 
jewels-of gold. and raiment; and ye 
shall put them upon your sons, and 
upon your daughters ; and Ye shall 
spoil the Egyptians” (Ex. iii. 21,22.) 
“And the Lord said: unto Mosese 
. Speak now in the ears of the 
people, and let every man borrow 
of his neighbour, and every woman 
of her neighbour, jewels of silver, 
and jewels of gold.” (Ex, xi, 1,.2), 
“And the children of Israel did 
according to. the word of Moses; 
and they borrowed of the Egyptians 
jewels of silver, and jewels of gold, 
and raiment; and the Lotd ‘gave 
the people favour in the sight of 
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the Egyptians, so that they lent 
uuto them such things as they re- 
quired ; and they spoiled the Egyp- 
tians,” (Ex. xii, 35,36). Here we 
find the Lord distinctly advising his 
people to cheat. 

Murder. — We find murder taught 
in the pages of the Bible Ex. xxxii, 
27, says: “Thus saith the Lord, 
God eof Israel, “Put every man his 


sword by his side, and go in and ' 


out from gate to gate throughout 
the camp, and slay every man his 
brother, and every man his com- 
panion, and every man, bis 
neighbour.” 

Ezek.. ix, 9: 
- and young, both man ahd woman, 
infint and suckling.” 

Jer, xlvii, 10: “Cursed be he that 
keepeth back. his sword from blood.” 

Jael, the murderess of Sisera, is 
*eulogized in this blessed book. See 
Jud, v, 24—25. i 

In their wars the Israelites were 
often commauded to exterminate 
the enemy without pity: And they 
warred against the Midianites, as 
` the Lord commanded Moses; and 


they’slew all the males......And the . 


children of Israel took all the women 
of Midian captives, and their little 
ones, and took the spoil of all their 
cattle, and all their flocks, and all 
their goods. And they burnt all 
their cities wherein they dwelt, and 
all their goodiy castles with fire.” 
(Num. xxxi, 7—10). When Moses 
learned that the women and chil- 
dren were saved, this Man of 
God, and this great legislator orders : 
“Kill every-‘male among the little 
ones, and kill every woman that 
hath known man,”” 

Iu Deut: iii, 3—6 we read: “The 
Lord our God delivered into our 
hands Og also, the King of Bashan, 
aud all his people: and we smote 
hiny until none was left to him re- 
maining. And .we took -all his 
cities at that time, there was not a 
city which we tgok not from them, 
threescore cities.;... And we utterly 


“Slay utterly old: 
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destroyed them as we did unto 
Sihan, King of Hishbon, utterly 
destroying the men, women, and 
children of every city.” Not even 
the helplessness of women and 
children, found its way to the hearts 
of Jehovah and its people. Joshua’s 
leadership is also another long ac- 
count of bloodshed and plunder. 
Intolerance -and ersecution. 
Deut. xiii, 6—9 teaches: “If thy 
brother, the son of thy mother, or 
thy son, or thy daughter, or the 
wife or thy bosom, or thy friend, 
which is as thine own soul, entice 
thee secretly saying, “Let us go and 
serve other gods...... Namely, of the 
gods of the people which ure round 


. about you...Thou shalt not consent 


unto him ; neither shall thine eye 
pity him ; neither shalt thou spare; 
neither shalt thot conceal him ; but 
thou shalt surely kill him ; thine 
hand shall be the first upon him to 
put him to death, and afterwards 
the hand of all the people.” 

Mark xvi, 16: “He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved ; but 
he that believeth not shall be 
damned.” 

Paul, who may be said to be the 
real founder of Christianity says: 
“If any man preach any other 
gospel unto you than that ye have 
received, let him be accursed” (Gal. 
i. 9). And in Gal. v. 12, this great 
apostle says: “I would they were 
even cut off which troubles you.” 
Tt was these, and other similar 
teachings in God’s holy word, that 
during the course of eighteen cen- 
turies deluged Europe with the 
best and bravest blood. That turned 
a smiling continent into a vast 
Aceldama, where the Church pur- 
chased her.existence with the price 
of the blood of the grandest and 
best. That made that continent one 
huge Golgatha of human skulls, 
Run over the pages of history and 
behold the rivers of blood rushing 
through the once bright land, See 
the smoke ascending from the piles 
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where the doubters, the thinkers, 
the pionéers of human progress are 


being sacrified to maintain the ex- 


jatence of this fiend known as Chris- 
 tianity. « Adultery—In Ex, xxi, 
7-11 A father is permitted to sell 
his.dgughter into concubinage. The 
word euphemistically translated, 
maid-servant properly means còn- 
cubine. 
Rahab, the harlot, is specially 
honoured by being one of the chosen 
-ancestresses of the son of God. 
Other passages might be pointed 
out if necessary. 
. Human Suerifices are sanctioned 
in the Bible as witness the intended 


offering of: Isaac ; also the account. 


of Jephthah’s daughter; and other 

passages. Liv. xxvii, 28, 29. 
Injustice to wémen, cruelty to 
children, any many other things 
‘which civilized beings cannot possi- 
bly endorse are taught in these 
pages. When a Christian tells you 
that evil is mentioned only to be 
condemned he either forgets or 
does not know hia Bible. 
I have now gone over nearly all 

I had to say, imperfectly, indeed, 
I know it has been done, but bow- 
ever imperfect, I have at least shown 
you, that the course of things have 
not been so smooth as the Church 
wishes*to make it appear. If I have 
not: succeeded in convincing you 
of the absurdit 
book to be the Word of God—this 
book which tells you with daring 
andacity that an all-good and merci- 
ful father, as yon believe God to 
be, could give'the brutal and fero- 
cious and immoral commands Which 
you have heard me read—I trust 
I have at least succeeded ein arous- 
ing in your minds a suspicion of 
the. truth of all you are told to 
believe, a suspicion which I hope 
mayia you to.@ serious investi- 

ation of this momentous- question. 

Viet men. like the Rev. Dr. West- 
gots and others tell me that, for 
instance, the Epistle of Paul to.the 
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Hebrews, could not ‘possibly have 
been written by Paul, when he read 
for instance in Kittos Cyclopaedia 
of the Bible that the canonicity 


-(that is, its right toa place in the 


Scriptures) of this Epistle is a pure 
assumption; when the Rev. Dr: 
Angus collects 80,000 various read- 
ings in the N. T. and Griesbach 
‘collects 140,000 ; when I find ‘that 
the Hebrew containg verses which 
are not in the Septuagint, and the 
‘Septnagint contains verses which 
are not in the Heb. or the Samari- 
tan version, when I find devout and 
orthodox men admitting that the 
Septuagiut ts a corrupt and unrelia- 


ble version, and yet when I Jearn . 
that Christ quoted from thiscorrupt . 


and unreliablé version in preference 
to the Hebrew, trom whieh our 
bibles ate translated, ł ask you in 
the name of ‘common sease, what 
am I to believe ? and whether you 
can blame me for my unbelief? 
We are not endeavouring, as sonie 
Christians assert to tear down pnb- 


lic morality, but we are protesting ` 


against the elevation of stupidity. 
as intelligence. ` 


“THE GENESIS HISTORY OF THE 
CREATION AND FALL OF Mav.” 


Excavations on the site of *Nine- 
veh, begin by Sir Henry Layard 
some years ayo, and continued by 
the late Mr. ‘George Smith, Mr. 
Rassam, and others, brought to 
light certain “cylinders and tablets,” 
bearing cuneiform inscriptions, 
which proved to be records of the 
Creation and Flood . legends. ete. 
Of two remarkable series of tablets, 
one gives the story of the Creation 
and Fall, the other the Izdubar 
legends. .“Izdubar, by some seholars, 
is supposed to be the Nimrod of 
the Bible. 
twelve tablets, and there appear to 
have been ‘four editions, if not more, 
inthe Assyrian library.; All the 
‘tablets are much mutilated except 


This series consisted of 
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the eleventh, and this contains the 
Chaldean account of the Deluge, 
which was committed to writing 
earlier than the story of ‘the Crea- 
tion. The first two tablets are 
occupied with events, for the most 
part miraculons, in the life of Izdu- 
bar. The gods are said to have 
delivered into his hands the city 
-of Erech (Warka), which is mem- 
tioned in Genesis ás being one of 
the cities of Nimrod. Izdubur be- 
came monarch over lands extending 
fron the Persians Gulf to the 
Armenian Mountains, and from the 
Kuphrates to Elam. The eighth 
tablet of the legend relates how, he 
fell sick, and was told in a dream 
to undertake a long journey in order 
to be cured by a sage who dwelt 
at the mouth of the river Euph- 
rates. Hasisadra, the sage, has 
survived the Flood on account of 
his piety, and he relates to Izdubar 
the story which is read in the ele- 
venth tablet. The inscription re- 
cords how the gods commanded: 
Hasisadra, or Xisuthrus, as Berosus 
(third century B.C.) calls him, to 
build a great ship. Its size and 
manner of construction "are told, 
and also its purpose: the builder 
his family, his servauts and slaves, 
are to enter it, with bis grain, 
furniture, and .coods— into it enter, 
and the door of the ship turn.’ 
The beasts of the field, and all 
animals, are also to be sheltered, 
because a heavy rain from heaven 
will descend, on account of the 
wickedness of mankind, The des- 
cription of the outpouring of the 
waters is highly poetical. A storm 
at dawu.— l : 


‘Arose from the horizon of: heaven, exten- 
ding and wide ; 
Vul in the midat of it thundred, and 
Nebo and Saru went in front ; ; 
The throne bearers went over mountains 
and plains ; 
‘The destroyer Nèrgal overturned ; 
Ninip went in front and cast down ; 
The spirits carried destruction-— 
‘In their glory they swept the earth ; 


Of Vul the flood reached to heaven : 
The bright earth to a waste was turned.’ 


The deluge and storm continued 
for six days and nights, and then 
came the calm; and we are told 
“how Hasisadra sat down and wept 
when the light broke over his face, 
and he saw the waste of waters. 
On the seventh day after he sent 
forth a dove, then a swallow, both 
of which returned; until, at last, 
the raven was sent forth, and found 
once more a home on the earth. 
We are further told of the exit of 
all’ persons and ‘animals from the 
ship, or ark, and how a sacrifice 
was offered, anl was followed by 
a covenant and blessing, with àn 
understanding that the world should 
not again be visited with a’similar 
destruction, These are a few of 
the most strikin incidents in the 
Chaldean account of the Flood, 
aud the agreements and differences 
between it and the Mosaic account 
are very remarkable, both of which 
differ from the history of Berosus, 
the Babylonian priest, who derived 
his knowledge, like the, writers of 
other Assyrian copies, from the 
more ancient Chaldean text, 

“Equally interesting 18 the story 
of the Creation, which contains 
also very striking agreements with 
the Book of Genesis, but has fuller 
details and incidents not me@tioned 
by Moses, It relates the fail of 
n edlestial being corresponding to 
Satan, and a:war in heaven; the 
creation of the werld by successive 
stages, and each of which, as it 
appeared, was pronounced by the 
Deity to be good, last of all the 
creation -of man endowed with 
speech and divinely instructed. as 
to his noble’ state and privileges; 
then the temptation by a dragon, 
and the fall of man, bringing upon 
him the course of Deity. Oriental 
scholars are still, undecided about 
the meaning of proper names In 
the legends, and their correspon- 
dence with those in the ‘Bible ; 
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and also as to the geographical 
position of the mountain on which 
the ark rested. One derivation 
that is agreed upon is too interest- 
ing to be omitted. The name Adam 


given to the first man in Genesis, . 


is found in the Chaldean - account 
of the Creation as meaning all 
maukind—Adami, or Admi. Ona 
very early Babylonian seal in the 
British Museum one of the most 
ancient legends seems to be illus- 
trated by the drawing of two 


figures seated, one on each side of 


a sacred tree, and reaching forth 
a hand to its fruit, white behind 
one of the persons is stretched a 
serpent. The variations between 
the earliest Assyrian copy, the 
history of Berosus, and the Bible 
‘are such as to preclude the idea 
that one borrowed from the other. 
They all suggest that each was 
a separate, independent embodi- 
ment of an earlier trarlition, the 
common source of ‘all the nerra- 
tives. When Abraham left ‘Ur of 
the GChaldees’ he would certainly 
carry with him traditions of his 
early home similar to those which 
afterwards formed part of the 
Hebrew history. 

Much of the ancient literature 
contained on these clay tablets was 
destroyed beyond restoration by 
their geing broken into thousands 
of pieces, and, “and when we learn 
that the Royal Library at Nineveh 
contained at least 30,000 tablets, 
the few in comparison we possess, 
however highly we may prize them, 
cannot but make us, impatient, to 
have unearthed the thousands that 
still lie in the mounds of Konyunjik. 


Yet, inestimable as is the value 


of what has been recovered, pieced 
together, and deciphered, the in- 
terest does not lic in the fact alond 
that it is frum the contents of an 
ancient Assyrian library that we 
have pew light and fresh meaning 
given to history, but chiefly because 
this very literature was. in most 


* “Chaldean and Assyrian Libraties,” Day and Rest, March 1881.” 
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part, derived fram that of a much 
older nation—the Chaldeans. When 
we have read how Abraham left 
‘Ur of the Chaldees, we have, 
perhags, not often imagined him 
us going out from a city that had 
a royal palace, a library, and a tem- 
ple for religious worship; we have 
not fully realised that this city was 
the centre of a nation ruled by 
a king, whose people possessed laws, — 
institutions, and a literature, giving 
proof that they enjoyed a civili- 
sation capable of a very favourable 
comparison with our own, About 
2000 B.C. the city of Or. now re- 
presented on our maps by the 
mounds of Meyhein. was the resi- 
dence of a king, Urukh, as he is 
usually called. The earliest monu- 
mental remains that we know of 
belong to his period, and the.cy- 
lindrical seal ot his son and suc- 
cessor, Dungi, has been discovered 
and is uow in.the British Museum. 
Before this time there had existed 
many ancient traditions among the 
Babylonians, some relatigg to their 
own history, others giving accounts 
of the Creation, the Deluge, the 
Tower of Babel, besides legends of 
heroes, At the period of which 
we speak, contemporary with Abra- 
hain those traditions had already 
been partly committed to writing. 
Mr. Smith, in his ‘Chaldean -Acco- 
unt of Genesis, says thate trom 
2000 BC. to 1850°BC was the tine 
of greatest literary activity, that 
there was a genoral collecting and 
developing of the earlier traditions,”* 

In these legends, then—ptre 
figments of the human miud—we 
have the origin of the Genesis story 
of the Creation and Fall of Man, 
on which has been built that very 
unsubstantial fabric, the Christian 
faith; and that this story can still 


“be accepted as given by Divine 


inspiration proves how clingingly 
“Authority” rides on the shoulders 
-of Reason like Sindbad’s “old man 
of the sea.” Henry Day. 


an 
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PARASARA’S PRAYASCHITTENDUSEKHARA. 
(Continued from page 64.) 


Ay HERE a person who knows 

hot the necessary prayaschitta 
comes to know it at a futnre date, 
he should perform it secretly as 
sdon as known, . A person knowing 
it can do it himself When a 
person wants to rid himself of all 
sin, he should perform ten lakhs of 
Géyatri Japa. AS’ an expiation 
for all sin, an ° Ekadasi. Rudra- 
bhishika with an ash-smearing of the 
entire frame and lying on a bed of 
ashes can be adopted. Purushasukta 
repeated sixteen times æ day conti- 
nued for a month would rid a màn 
of all sin. Similarly, Pavamana- 
nukta Japa or Aghomarshana Sukta 
Japa or feeding on milk &. or Prayas- 
chitta at the time of Magha &c., or 
bathing in sacred streams, or inform- 
ing an assembly of a sin committed, 
or feeling sincere sorrow for the 
sin committed, or studying the 
Veda and the Vedanta would suffice 
as expiation for a number of 
sins. When the man is unable to 
repeat the nanie of Krishna as an 
expiation for sin, he may chant the 
name of Hari. Bathing in the 
Ganges would relieve a man of all 
sin and would be better than doing 
a thousand Chandrévanas, Sins 
would fly off by a bath in the Gan- 
ges as snukes fly off at the appear- 
ance of a kite. Whoever says that 
‘as Brahinahattyé would not vanish 
by bathing in the Ganges would 
suffer as much as the doer of a 
crore of Brahmahattyds, > Who- 
ever thinks otherwise would suffer 
the sin of Kumvhipdka. He would 
be born an ass after the lapse 
ofa Kalpa, By bathing in the Gan- 
ges, a person ‘would attain Heaven 
and salvation, 
waters than the Ganges and no 
better good than Kesava, no better 
caste Shan the Brahman, so says 
Brahma. In the Kritayuga sins 
would vanish -by bathing in say 


There is no better 


stream ; in the-Treta ynga, at Push- 
kara &e, in the Dapara yuga at 
Kurukshetra; in the Kali yuga, in 
Ganga, There is no better thing 
than Ganga, All sius vanish in 
it. In the Kiitayuga, sins would 
be very few and therefore they 
vanish by a both in any other 
stream but in the Kali yeas sius 
are in the ascendent, they can 
vanish ouly by bathing in the 
Ganges. 

If a person of good character, 
having no desire, should commit 
a sin -unknowingly but is unable 
to expiate it, and if the sin is any 
other thana Mahapattaka, he should 
perform a strict prdyaschitta for 
six years; if done constantly, for 
twenty years; if done knowingly, 
for eighteen years; if done know- 
ingly several times, for twenty-four 
years; if continued for too long 
a period, for thirty-six years. If 
upapdthakas occur, prayaschittas 
extending over a periud of two, four, 
six, eight, ten, or twelve years 
should be made. If Prakirnas, 
prayaschittas extending over one 
to six years- should be performed ; 
if Kshudra sins, krichra, athikrichra 
and chándráyana, and twelve fasts 
should be undergone. A non- 
Brahmin or an illiterate Brahmin 
should undergo a two-fold prayas- 
chittya; if a Sudra or non-karmic 
Brahina, three fold. For Mahapa- 
takas, prayaschittas should extend 
for over -dozen years. For sins 
whose expiations are untold, Chan- 
didyanas should be done accord- 
ing to qualifications ; for sundry 
sins, @ fast for three days and a Pra- 
japatya ; for still nfinor sins, twelve 
or thirty Pranayamás ; for women 
and Sudras, prdndyamas without 
mantra ; for sundry ‘sins, sundry 
gifts as giving alms to Brahmans. 
Where silence ia lost, think of 
-Vishuu.. 
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A rider on a chariot drawn by - 


au ass or a camel, a naked sleeper, 
a naked eater, a copulator with his 
wife during the duy,all these should 
bathe with tied cloths on, and 
do a Prdvdydma. | If the deed 
is done unknowingly, he should 
merely bathe ; if done twice, four 
Pránáyámas; if done ‘four or five 
times, a day’s fast ; if done on many 
occasions, -a three nights’ fast. If 
-a man sits on either an ass or & 
camel he should fast for six days. 
If a Guru is talked of in the 
singular number, if he is addressed 
as a person would talk toa menial, 
ifa Biahinan is put to fright, if he 
is lightly talked of, if a culpable 
homicide nót amounting to murder 
is made, if he is thrashed a little,the 
man that does it should immediate- 
ly prostrate himself before the 
Guru or the Brahman, ask his par- 
don and fast till the evening. Some 


are of opinion that two or three 


fusts should be observed. If a 
Guru is put to shame, the doer 
should vbserve a three days’ fast. 
If a person should spit at, retort, 
frighten, abuse, leap over, or talk 
disrespectfully of Gurus, angels, 
Brahmans, purohits, parents and 
kings, such a man should cut off 


make an offering of gold ; if on two 
or three occasions, a 
Gayatri; if done unconsciously,’ a 
Prajapatya, a: bath and request to 
the Guru. k l ` 

If a Sundra puts a Brahman to 
shame, he should fast 
night, if he puts a Kshatriya to 
shame, a single fast; if he employs 


others -to be at a Brahman, a. 


Krichra ; if he beats, an athikrichra; 
if blood gushes out, a krichrdthi- 
krichra ; if by’ beating, the outer 
skin goes off, a krichra; if a bone 
is broken, an athikrichra ; if a limb 
is lost, a Parakakrichra. This is 
ane view, some others hold that if 
he: intends to beat, a half krichra 
should be done; if he beate, a 
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thousand - 


fur seven ` 
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krichra ; if there is an oozing of 
blood ; an athikrichra. But this is 
a foolish view. If a Brahman is 
put to shame unconsciouly and 
accidentally, a quarter, a half or a 
full krichra should be done; ifa 
limb is lost, tea cow gifts ; if the 
loss of the limb is caused‘ volun- 
tarily, twenty cow gifts. If a 
Brahan is thrashed with his leg, 
he should fast, bathe, prostrate 
himself before the Brahman and 
ask his pardon. f there is a mere 
contact of tne leg, he should apv- 
logize with him. It is a very hein- 
ous crime to thrash a person who 
cohabits with anothers wife till 
blood gushes out from him. 

If a sickly man should answer 
the calls of nature in the waters, 
he should bathe with tied cloths on 
and touch a cow after buthing. If 
the deed is dune conscientiously, he 
should fast and then bathe ; if done 
conscientiously on two or three 
occasions, he should fast for three 
days. He should alsq perform 
Gayatri Japa. lfa healthy person 
should commit the sanie deed, he 
shonld bathe thriee aud should 
chaut Aghamarshana Sukta japa 
thrice ; if done on varions occasions, 
a Taptakrichra. The same expia- 


the tip of his tongue. He should | tion hold good for one who auswers 


the calls of nature without water 
by his side. The same holds good 
with the deprecia:ion of any other 
Dharma, Ifa traveller eases him- 
selfat a place where there is uo- 
water,-he should. clean’ himself at 
the place where there is water and 
should bathe with the same clothing 
on: When he holds fast’ the calls 
of nature he should perform one 
hundred and eight Gayatri. When 
the ordinary Karmas are not done, 
*he should fast. The same holds 
” good with sundry Karmas, 


(To be continued). 
G. R. 8. 


